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THE WEEK. 


Monpay’s papers contained the startling news 
that a British fishing fleet had been fired on by some 
of the vessels in the Russian Baltic fleet off the 
Dogger Bank in the North Sea. Two fishermen had 
been killed and several wounded. This extraordinary 
attack occurred on Saturday morning at one o'clock. 
The fishermen who reported the outrage added 
that after the firing a ship was left behind 
by the Russian fleet, but that nothing was 
done to save the wounded ships and men. The 
news produced a general excitement and indigna- 
tion, and Mr. Balfour telegraphed to the Mayor of Hull 
‘* You may have full confidence in Government action.” 
The Russian Ambassador was away at the time and his 
arrival at Victoria was made the occasion of a noisy 
demonstration by a number of youths. On Tuesday 
a British Note was presented at St. Petersburg 
and the same day the Tsar sent a message to 
the King expressing regret for the occurrence 
and promising complete satisfaction as soon as 
the circumstances of the case were cleared up. 
Friday’s papers contained the account sent from 
Vigo to the Russian Government by Admiral 
Rojestvenski, the admiral in command of the Baltic 
fleet. The admiral states that the squadron fired on 
two steamers, supposed to be torpedo boats, which 
were moving about among the trawlers, and that if any 
trawlers were struck it was by accident; that the 
Russian fleet was quite ignorant of the fact that any 
of them had been struck, and that no Russian ship was 
left behind. 





Tue Cabinet was to meet yesterday, and Mr. Bal- 
four’s speech last night was anxiously awaited. There 
have been frequent conferences with the Russian 
Ambassador, but there is no news, at the time of 
writing, of the receipt of the reply from the Russian 
Government. There has been general indignation in 
the continental Press, and it is significant that the 
newspapers most anxious to embitter the two 
countries have been those of Germany, who 
obviously thinks she stands to gain by a quarrel 
between Britain and Russia. The captain of a 
Swedish vessel reports that his ship was fired on by 
the Baltic fleet on Friday evening, which is only one of 
the many signs that the attack on the fishermen was 
the result of a general condition of panic and not 
of a particular state of malevolence towards us. The 
day that brought this painful news brought news also 
that the Admiralty Council at St. Petersburg, sitting as a 
Supreme Prize Court, had reversed the decision of the 
Vladivostock Prize Court with regard to the Allanton 
and decided to release the ship. 

Tue news from the seat of war is at once of less 
interest in itself and of less comparative moment than 
that of last week. The two armies are stationary. They 
“face each other along a line which would be that of the 
Shu-ho river were it not that the Russians by their 
successful assault upon the position called in our Press 
‘‘ One Tree Hill” have re-taken about a third of the left 
bank of that stream. Beyond this success (which is now 
nearly a fortnight old) no movements have to be 
recorded. The lull in the operations is obviously due 
to the exhaustion of the ammunition of the artillery. 
If the advance is resumed by the Japanese it will be 


resumed upon the eastern wing, for the Russian 
western positions have now been so strengthened that 
there is no chance of their giving way. Ifit isresumed by 
the Russians it will be resumed at the centre, but this 
contingency is unlikely because no centre dares ad- 
vance (strategically) until its wings are secure. The 
decree which gives Kuropatkin supreme command 
has of course been qualified by a good deal of exag- 
geration, but it is of some importance to record it, if 
only to note that the talk of his recall was mere 
rumour. It should be evident to everybody that ina 
struggle of this character the Government at home 
does not interfere with the commander in the field, 
and that all statements that it did so interfere were 
ridiculous ; but the official message will do something 
to prevent the repetition of such absurdities. 





Tue Italian electoral campaign, writes our Rome 
correspondent, differs from former ones in several 
ways. First ofall, the programme of the Cabinet has 
been set forth in the report to the King for the decree 
of dissolution of the whole Chamber and convocation 
of the electors. This is without precedent, for formerly 
the political measures on which the Cabinet asked the 
judgment of the country have been expounded ina 
speech delivered by the Premier, making the occasion 
as impressive as possible. This was done by 
Signor Giolitti in 1892. This time, besides the 
above mentioned report, there is yet no _ talk 
of any speech either from the Premier or his 
colleagues. What is more strange is that the leaders 
of the different Oppositions are almost all as dumb as 
the members of the Government. Signor Sonnino, who 
is certainly the cleverest of them and has had the best 
political training, has not yet shown the least inten- 
tion of publishing his own programme or his views on 
the programme traced by Signor Giolitti. The Marquis 
di Rudini, stranger still, has just chosen this very 
moment for a journey on the Bosphorus! . His friends, 
however, think that in this attitude of the ex-Premier 
thereisa good deal of premeditatedastutenessand that he 
wishes to renew his political youth by keeping out of 
the fight which tends to wear out politicians in 
public Opinion. This move may be suggested by the 
hope that, as the Italian saying has it, the new Chamber 
“will eat up the Cabinet which created it,” when he 
(Rudini) may appear as the man of the moment. Up to 
the present Signor Turati, the leader of the Socialist- 
Reformist group, has been the first and only one to 
deliver his electoral speech. His speech tohis constituents 
in Milan shows the strong character of an already ripe 
statesman and unfolds a programme which can _ be 
accepted by all true Liberals. It makes it the more 
to be regretted that for a mere question of formula 
—the non-acceptance of the Monarchy—he may be kept 
for years to come out of the Government. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN made an im- 
portant speech at Norwich on Tuesday. After an 
allusion to the tragedy in the North Sea and a warm 
tribute to Sir William Harcourt, whom he associated 
with Disraeli and Gladstone, the Liberal Leader 
proceeded to examine the shifting conduct of 
the Government with regard to Protection. He 
hit off the situation very happily when he said that it 
was no part of a Free Trader's duty to take part in this 
game of hunt the fiscal slipper. Of retaliation he said 
that nobody understands it, nobody knows if it is 
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practicatl2, no one can explain its working, and no one 
except Mr. Balfour and Sir Michael Hicks Beach be- 
lieves in it. We are particularly glad to see that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman went on to talk of the 
necessity of an agricultural policy. He said very truly 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1900 was most 
disappointing and inadequate, and that something 
must be done also to encourage small holdings. We 
print an important letter this week on this subject from 
Mr. Impey, whose long and loyal services to this cause 
give his views a special significance. Lord Onslow, 
speaking at Glasgow on Wednesday, suggested that 
the creation of small holdings must be left entirely to 
voluntary initiative. rica 

Lorp Hucu Ceci still insists that the political 
and economic differences between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain are irreconcilable. In order to prove 
this he puts three imaginary questions upon funda- 
mentals and compels each statesman to answer them 
in accordance with his convictions as expressed in 
public : 

‘*7, “Are you in favour of a fiscal system for 
this country founded on the principles adopted in the 
United States, Germany, and France?’ To this 
question Mr. Chamberlain would answer ‘ Yes’; Mr. 
Balfour would answer ‘ No.’ 

‘*2, ‘Are you in favour of a general tariff of im- 
port duties on foreign manufactured articles which can 
be produced in this country?’ To this Mr. Balfour 
would answer ‘No’ and Mr. Chamberlain would 
answer ‘Yes; and I have appointed a Commission to 
formulate such a tariff.’ 

‘3. * Are you in favour of making the taxation of 
food for the purpose of co'onial preference a main issue 
at the next General Election?’ It will not, I think, be 
disputed that to this again Mr. Chamberlain would 
answer ‘ Yes’ and Mr. Balfour ‘ No.’” 

On the same day (Tuesday) on which the above 
appeared in the Standard Mr. Chaplin spoke at Lincoln 
and extended somewhat hesitating congratulations to 
Mr. Balfour on having nearly gone into line with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Chaplin stated that he could not 
support Mr. Balfour if he adopted a policy of Retalia- 
tion alone without duties on corn and foodstuffs. Mr. 
Bonar Law, however, whois a more astute politician than 
Mr. Chaplin, appears to think that ‘‘ for practical pur- 
poses” Mr. Balfour’s concessions are sufficient. Mr. 
Balfour's humble vé/e is to ripen the party for a full- 
blown programme of Protection and Preference. 

It is unfortunate that a professor should think it 
his duty when he turns into a controversial secretary to 
rid himself as quickly as possible of his old habits of 
care andaccuracy. Professor Hewins apparentlythinks 
the best way to serve Mr. Chamberlain’s cause and 
to exhibit his admiration is to emulate his chief's reck- 
lessness in flinging statements and charges and 
his want of sensibility in refusing to apologise 
for making statements which he does not sub- 
stantiate. He said some time ago that the 
Liberal leaders had given an undertaking that 
they would not disturb the existing arrangements 
about Chinese labour. The Liberal Leader has stigma- 
‘ tised this statement as an ‘‘absolute fabrication.” 
Professor Hewins now writes a purely irrelevant letter 
in which he supports a definite statement by pointing 
to the silence of certain Liberal speakers on the sub- 
ject. Letter and statement alike are well worthy of the 
Professor’s hero and model. We hope no false expec- 
tations will be created by this absurd story. The Daily 
Chronicle has now published in a pamphlet at one 
penny the articles that have been appearing in its 
columns from its Special Commissioner, and we shall 
discuss them more fully next week. Mr. Lyttelton has 
found his justification for Chinese labour. It is 
that the new colonies are ‘‘ not a white man’s country.” 


His discovery comes too late for the honour of British 
statesmanship, but that it is also premature will be 
shown, we fancy, by the Boer and British popula- 
tions which Lord Milner’s misgovernment are fast 
making into a solid community. 

Mr. Henry Hosuovuse has announced that he will 
not stand for Parliament at the next election. In his 
letter he explains that he is out of harmony with both 
parties, opposing Protection and Home Rule. Further, 
hefeelsthat the place of the private member inthe House 
of Commons is becoming more and more mechanical 
and insignificant; all the opportunities of legislation 
are now absorbed by the Executive, and independent 
criticism is generally got rid of by making every 
question one of confidence. Mr. Hobhouse has good 
reason to make this complaint, for he has found much 
to blame in the conduct of his Government, and he was 
often strongly opposed to it on the Licensing 
Bill. His party will lose in him one of its 
ablest members, but the Protectionists have from the 
first faced with composure the prospect of these 
sacrifices. Mr. Hobhouse is not giving up Parliament 
for private life; he is merely abandoning one form of 
public work to throw himself more keenly into another. 
His special knowledge of local government, and of the 
subjects of education and licensing have been invalu- 
able in the work of the Somersetshire County Council, 
and he means to devote himself more unreservedly to 
such duties. Nobody can wonder that he is dissatisfied 
with a private member’s limited scope in Parliament. 
If the process which is reducing so seriously the oppor- 
tunities and the importance of the private members con- 
tinues, it will inevitably tell on the character and ability 
of Parliamentary candidates. One thing that will 
arrest that process is the creation of groups ; another, 
some development of the work of committees. 

Tue Free Church have won their case in the Court 
of Session, and the judges decided on Saturday that 
the House of Lords’ judgment must be applied. The 
three judges who made up the majority held that the 
Court had no discretion. Lord Young, who dissented, 
argued that the case was so exceptional that it ought 
to go to the Summer Roll for argument, in order that 
it might be decided whether or not the Court had any 
discretion. The decision created no surprise, as it was 
generally expected. Decision has also been given on 
the application of the Free Church for an interdict to 
restrain the United Free Church from using 
New College, Edinburgh. The Free Church 
offered the United Free Church the use of 
part of the college. Mr. Shaw, who represented the 
United Free Church, said that the proposed arrange- 
ment was impracticable, and suggested an alternative 
arrangement adapted to the convenience of both 
parties. Lord Pearson granted an interim interdict, 
and the United Free Church is therefore evicted from 
the college. Meanwhile details of a legacy left to the 
Free Church by a strong supporter of the Union have 
been published during the last few days, and show how 
large a process of litigation has been opened up by the 
House of Lords’ decision. The Scottish Liberal Asso- 
ciation last week, in order to avoid embarrassing the 
inevitable application to Parliament, withdrew its 
resolution in favour of Disestablishment. Parliamentary 
action is certain, but unhappily there may be trouble, 
disorder, and civil strife before Parliament meets. 





Tue picture of ‘‘ The Death of Procris,” by Piero di 
Cosimo, is one of the most delightful in the National 
Gallery. Piero di Cosimo, who was a kind of inferior 
and more fantastic Leonardo, painted very little and 
his works consequently are very rare. One of 
them, “The Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe,” 
has been in the market for some time and has 
been exhibited in London. It is, perhaps, even a 
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finer example of his art than ‘‘The Death of 
Procris.” It was offered to the National Gallery, 
and urgent appeals were made by several competent 
experts to the directors to buy it. The directors, 
however, appear to have taken no action at all in the 
matter, and the picture has now passedinto private hands. 
It would be unjust, of course, to condemnthe directors for 
the loss of every picture they fail to buy. But so many 
opportunities, often of buying unique masterpieces, 
have been allowed to pass, and the few purchases lately 
made have been in some cases so unlucky and in others 
so costly, that it is impossible not to suspect either 
that the directors are wanting in judgment and know- 
ledge or that their judgments are so conflicting that 
they can agree in nothing except some kind of colour- 
less or expensive compromise. The latter is probably 
the case, and it is certain that the purchasing machinery 
is the worst possible for its purpose. A single com- 
petent expert, with the courage of his opinions, ought 
to buy for the nation, as Doctor Bode buys for Berlin, 
and until such an expert is appointed the nation’s 
purchases are pretty sure to be bad bargains either in 
price or quality ; for the competition for masterpieces 
is now thrice as keen as it was even ten years ago. 

It is comforting to hear that a gamekeeper on 
Saturday last was fined ros. for shooting an osprey 
and that his employer was fined the same amount for 
aiding and abetting him. The employer's defence was 
that the osprey was killing his fish. Those who 
preserve wild animals for their own pleasure in killing 
them are apt to assume that they have a kind of natural 
right to destroy every other kind of wild animal 
that interferes with that pleasure. For them the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the field are divided 
into two classes, game and vermin, the one class 
to be killed in season, the other out of season. 
But there are still many people in Great Britain whose 
interest in wild creatures is not merely destructive, and 
who do not interpret the survival of the fittest among 
them to mean the survival only of those birds and beasts 
and fishes which it gives them pleasure to kill. To 
them the bird or beast of prey is not necessarily a 
criminal. The law luckily is sometimes on their side. 

AN amusing episode is the dispute now raging 
between the Neapolitan Chamber of Commerce and 
Art and Mr. Baedeker. The Chamber is indignant at 
Baedeker’s treatment of Italian life, Italian railways, 
beggars, cleanliness, and so on. Baedeker sternly 
refuses to retract and Mr. Frederick H. Balfour comes 
up in support and opens fire on the beggars in the 
Standard. To the looker-on the amusing thing is the 
opposite and totally incompatible views of life taken 
by the disputants. The right of the poor to beg 
of the rich is to the half pagan, easy-going 
Neapolitan obvious and indisputable. To the orderly 
German and Scotchman it is just as obviously a 
scandal and a nuisance. The modern way of dealing 
with the destitute by means of organisations and 
committees is unpopular in Italy. The beggars 
do not like it. They prefer the chances and 
windfalls, the human intercourse and human contact 
of the streets. Perhaps it is worth pointing out 
that if this essentially Auman way of dealing 
with poverty and weakness is sometimes offensive 
to English and German taste, it sometimes also 
manifests itself in ways that appeal to us. Mr. 
Balfour writes his letter from Florence. Doubtless 
he knows, what is one of the loveliest buildings in all 
Florence, the Spedale degli Innocenti. It was built 
getting on for 500 years ago now, by the greatest 
Italian architect of the fifteenth century, Brunelleschi, 
and decorated with the exquisite medallions of babies 
in swaddling clothes by one of the Della Robbias which 
tourists still so much admire. We do not in England 
lavish the finest work of the most famous artists of the 


day on Foundling Hospitals. Innocents or Foundlings ? 
There is sometimes a good deal in aname. In this 
case there is just the difference between the point of 
view of the Neapolitan Chamber and that of Messrs. 
Balfour and Baedeker. 


Sirk Henry Norman, who died on Wednesday, 
had served his country with great distinction and 
courage in many different parts of the world. Sixty 
years ago, asa subaltern in the 31st Bengal Native 
Infantry, he started on his brilliant career as a soldier 
in the field. That career only lasted sixteen years, but 
it was marked by a dazzling series of successes. It 
began with the war in the Punjab in 1848 and 
the advance under Lord Gough. The young subaltern 
never lost an opportunity of showing his calibre and 
before the end of the fifties he was Deputy Adjutant- 
General in India. In the Indian Mutiny he added to 
his fame. He went through the Siege of Delhi ; he 
took his part in the operations which ended in the 
relief of Lucknow; his horse was killed under him at 
the storming of the Shah Nujeef, and he was present 
at the relief of Lucknow. Those were crowded years 
in Indian history, and by the time he was thirty- 
four Norman had been mentioned twenty-three times in 
despatches. His fighting days wereover. He was called to 
England to act as Assistant Military Secretary for 
Indian Affairs, and in that capacity he had more than 
anyone else to do with the creation of the Indian Staff 
Corps. On his return to London in 1862 he was 
Military Secretary for some years and afterwards 
Military Member of the Viceroy’s Council. In that 
office he was a strong opponent of Lord Lytton’s war- 
like policy in Afghanistan, and ultimately he resigned 
and came back to England. Hewas afterwards Governor 
of Jamaica and Governor of Queensland, and in both 
these unlike spheres he won the affection as well as 
the respect of the communities he governed. He had 
liberal views, and, what is not always associated with 
liberal views, a liberal manner. He was the best 
type of Colonial Governor, and the colony of Queens- 
land paid him the very unusual compliment of making 
him its Agent General on his return to England. He 
succeeded Sir Donald Stewart, his old friend 
and a kindred spirit, as Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital in 1901; the next year he was made a 
Field-Marshal, and the last service he did his country 
was to serve on the Commission on the War. One 
great honour he lost from ill-health. The last Liberal 
Government wished to make him Viceroy of India, but 
the doctor forbade it. 


Lapy Ditke, who died on Monday last, was a 
woman of strong, almost heroic, character, and of con- 
siderable culture and talents. At the age of twenty-two 
she married Mark Pattison and soon began to play a 
brilliant part in Oxford society. Her knowledge and 
powers were such as even Mark Pattison could not 
despise. She was a thorough mistress of the French 
language, both written and spoken, and could read Latin 
with ease. Mark Pattison could hardly have found a 
wife better able to live on equal terms with him. Yet 
for a time they lived apart by mutual consent, though 
at the last the wife nursed the husband with great de- 
votion. Before this Mrs. Mark Pattison had made 
her mark as art critic to the Academy by articles 
in several French reviews. Soon after Mark Pattison’s 
death she married Sir Charles Dilke, whom she had 
known from a child. She then began to take an interest 
in political questions. She became a member of the 
Committee of the Woman’s Trade Union League, 
and it is largely owing to her untiring efforts that there 
has been a marked improvement in the position of work- 
women. Her books on French art in the eighteenth 
century are standard works, but she is most to 
be admired, perhaps, for the manner in which she 
played the part of a wife in different but always very 
difficult circumstances, 
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THE BALTIC FLEET. 


N agitated week is not the best preparation for a 
calm and collected mind, and yet every English- 
man who loses his composure when the gravest of 
calamities hangs on wild words or rash temper is doing 
a profound wrong to his country and to all civilised 
interests. Agitation and indignation have been in- 
evitable and proper during these startled days. It is 
not surprising that the nation has been stirred and 
moved by the news of the midnight tragedy which sent 
home that little fleet of fishermen with a cargo of dead 
and wounded men and of poignant, horrified and out- 
raged memories. No Englishman could think without 
anger and pity of the sudden burst and peal of 
war and death over that squadron of defenceless 
ships with their defenceless crews who were plying 
their innocent trade and enjoying the diversion of the 
spectacle of these passing battleships. The wild 
delirium of which these Hull fishermen were the victims 
could only be explained, though it could not be defended, 
by the parallel the Manchester Guardian drew with 
Ajax’s frenzied onslaught on the sheep which his mad- 
ness transformed into his enemies. 

This emotion was universal in the country, and it 
was widespread even in countries where there was no 
sympathy with Great Britain to give an edge to the 
natural sense of indignation and horror. Everyone was 
aghast atthe news. In all but very few quarters that 
emotion found expression in language that was 
reasonable, adequate, and not so random and 
violent as to suggest the loss of self-possession. 
There were, it is true, one or two suggestions which 
indicated that some of our journalists had been invaded 
by a passion as undiscerning and distracted as the panic 
which has made the long-expected departure of the 
Baltic fleet memorable for this disfiguring exploit. But, 
with rare exceptions, politicians and journalists seemed 
agreed in their first views ofthe general situation, and 
the demands which they considered should be made of 
the Russian Government were, in our opinion, reason- 
able and proper. 

What were those demands? First of all, the act 
itself is indefensible. If the version attributed to the 
Russian Admiral is correct the act remains indefensible. 
No suspicion could justify the attack on these unarmed 
trawlers, and for that attack reparation and compensa- 
tion are due from one civilised Government to another. 
The country is unanimous on that point, and the ampler 
the apology, and the prompter the reparation, the less 
would be the damage done to Russia by this outrageous 
blunder. Secondly, the nation requires some guarantee 
that this conduct will not be repeated. It is a danger 
to the world that admirals, haunted and hunted by 
these illusions and subject to these bewilder- 
ing panics, should be conducting a fleet to a 
distant sea along routes crowded with peace- 
ful traders and unarmed passengers. The world 
in general, and Great Britain in particular, have 
obviously a right to know that their subjects and 
their ships are protected from the vagaries of these 
disordered visions. That immunity, the common 
right of neutrals in a civilised world, can enly be 
assured by a full and complete inquiry into the cir- 
stances of this night attack and the punishment of the 
guilty officers, Reparation, compensation to the 


injured and the orphans, a promise of investigation and 
punishment, these are the bare elements of a satis- 
factory accommodation. We do not think it is 
likely that the Government have asked more 
than this, though some newspapers of both parties 
—in a crescendo of impatience—have called for 
summary measures. It is only reasonable to give the 
Russian Government time to hear what its officers 
have to say, and it would not only be preposterous but 
morally wrong to expect immediate punishment. Haste 
and justice have little in common. The apology might 
well have been immediate, and we do not see why the 
promise of investigation should have lingered. But 
we cannot believe that the Russian Government will 
efuse the satisfaction}which no Government that cared 
for its reputation as a civilised Power could withhold. 

So far, we fancy, there is a unanimous opinion in 
regard to the demands we are entitled and bound to 
make of the Russian Government. We wish there was 
also a unanimous opinion as to the spirit which should 
govern the transactions. Unfortunately there are signs 
of a growing ill-will ; it was to be noticed in the dis- 
paraging and slighting way certain newspapers treated 
the Tsar’s expression of regret, and in a certain irre- 
sponsible disposition to violent and ill-considered lan 
guage. This temper seems to us the very opposite of 
the spirit which should govern every responsible states- 
man or writer. Every such person will recognise, 
ave think, two things : é 

(1) It is the business of a nation in such a crisis to 
get what it wants and not something that it does not 
want. If any of us is anxious for war he is anxious for 
a catastrophe which will do incalculable harm to his 
country and to Europe. The nation does not want war, 
and every public man ought to do everything in his 
power to make it easier and not more difficult for the 
Russian Government to accept our proposals. It is 
not the time to plunder vocabularies for the most 
resonant epithets or to air sentiments which are peculiar 
to no man and noclassinaviolent and emulous eloquence. 
We have had enough experience to know how easily a 
nation may drift into war and howsoon statesmen find 
themselves caught and held by some intemperate ex- 
pression. The responsibility for the accident is Russian. 
But if the wild act of half a dozen insane officers is 
allowed to produce a war, in which two dead men will be 
avenged by the slaughter of thousands of innocent 
Englishmen and innocent Russians, the responsibility 
will rest upon every man, be he English or Russian, 
who has helped by a wild or unguarded word, by-a 
hasty or ill-judged despatch, by a fit of anger or false 
pride or criminal obstinacy, the fatal cause of war. 

(2) We should negotiate and act in the spirit of 
men who have no quarrel with Russia, wish to 
put no humiliation upon her, and merely ask of her 
such reparation as would be given promptly by our- 
selves or by any other Government that might have the 
misfortune to be served so ill by its agenis. But we 
should also negotiate and act in the spirit of men who 
are conscious of the European importance and signifi- 
cance of these transactions. One reason for believing 
that Russia will acquiesce in our demands is that if she 
went to war rather than make reparation for this attack 
on neutral shipping she would undoubtedly forfeit that 
preponderance of European sympathy which she has cer- 
tainly possessed during her war with Japan. In defending 
the rights of neutral shipping we are defending the 
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interests of Europe. The position of the two countries 
in this respect has in a century been reversed. In 
old days we adopted a barbarous maritime policy 
towards neutrals and raised up against ourselves 
the league of the Northern Powers. To- day 
we are maintaining the interest of neutrals 
against the aggressions of a belligerent. All 
Europe is concerned to resist a doctrine that 
the convenience of a Power which is at war can 
annihilate all the rights and practices of civilised 
intercourse. It is of the utmost importance that we 
should treat our relations with Russia in this larger 
spirit, that we should make our representations with the 
gravity, the dignity, and the self-restraint of men who 
are defending a great common right. Let us remember 
that the grandeur of the conquest which we may make 
for European interests, if we spare Europe a war and 
vindicate peacefully her rights, is the measure of the 
greatness of our failure if that failure be the result of 
ill-temper, or imprudence, or the triumph of smaller 
motives over this liberal impulse. 





THE FRENCH MINISTRY, 


HE Order of the Day ‘* approving the declara- 
tion of the President of the Council” on 
Government policy as to the relations between Church 
and State has been carried in the French Chamber by 
318 votes to 230. It isa substantial majority, but its 
personnel will not bear a very close inspection. The 
urns had hardly been emptied before various sound 
Radicals were at pains to explain how little their 
votes committed them to the support of M. Combes. 
M. Combes had mixed up two questions in his 
‘* declaration”: one a defence of his attitude in the 
rupture of diplomatic relations with the Vatican, the 
other an announcement of an immediate measure of 
separation. Few members of the Republican Bloc, and 
not very many perhaps of the Republican Opposition, 
were inclined to challenge the discretion of the Govern- 
ment on the first point ; a great many had misgivings 
on the second. But, then, Separation is a formula hardly 
less latitudinarian and almost as convenient as anti- 
clericalism. M. Waldeck-Rousseau believed in it 
‘* ultimately” ; even M. Ribot thinks it will come, by 
prayer and fasting, if not by works. Thus many a 
good Republican Deputy might feel himself at liberty 
under the circumstances to vote for the Government 
and still make certain mental reservations. And now 
at the moment of writing we read in the Figaro that the 
Union Démocratique, the right wing of the Ministerial 
Bloc who cherish the traditions of Waldeck-Rousseau, 
have passed the resolution of M. Barthou calling on 
M. Combes for ‘‘un projet déposé par le gouvernement” 
as the only way of accomplishing the separation of 
Church and State. To those who are familiar with 
the way in which M. Combes has again and again 
renounced Ministerial responsibility while continuing 
to be a Minister by the expedient of withdrawing Govern- 
ment bills in favour of the bills of private members, 
the invitation reads suspiciously like a menace. 
It is an approach to the position taken up by M. 
Deschanel in his subtle and ingenious speech. Separa- 
tion, if it is not to be what Paul Bert rightly called “a 
leap in the dark,” must be the work of a Government 
‘* firm in its designs, sachant exactement ou il va, jusqu'ou 


wl veut aller,” and one which if men try to push it 
further will have the courage to raise the question of 
confidence.” It is as difficult to discover this Ministry 
of M. Combes, in these words of M. Deschanel, as it 
is to recognise approval of his Parliamentary 
methods in the resolution of M. Barthou. In other 
words, the formula with which M. Combes has, 
with all the dialectical dexterity of Mr. Balfour, kept his 
Ministry in being shows signs of no longer fitting 
the facts. M. Combes has at last to say what he means, 
to know what he intends. We notice that Mr. Massing- 
ham, whose political investigations largely confirm 
what we have frequently advanced in these columns, 
remarks in his interesting articles in the Daz/y News that 
the anti-clerical measures of the last three years have 
marked the return in France to ‘the Parliamentary 
system.” We incline to think they have gone very far 
todestroying it, after M. Waldeck-Rousseau had restored 
it. M. Combes and his colleagues are to-day what the 
Ministers of the Convention were in the latter days of 
the Revolution—the servants, not the masters, of a 
powerful caucus. The Committees of the Chamber 
have been too much for him; whether, like the Budget 
Committee, they are elected by lot, or whether like 
the Congregations Commission, they are chosen by 
scrutin de liste, they show themselves, if not hostile, 
frankly dictatorial. 

M. Combes, in pursuance of his policy of identify- 
ing himself so completely with the Bic and its Com- 
mittees that they should stand or fall with him, had 
hoped to shelter himself behind the Briand bill sub- 
mitted by the Special Committee on Disestablishment 
Bills, and perhaps to make it his defence at the next 
General Election. But two powerful groups —the 
Union Démocratique and the Radical Left—have de- 
manded a Government bill, and M. Combes has no 
alternative but to find one. 

The task is not an easy one. It is, as M. Ribot 
remarked in a speech of brilliant analytical power, 
very easy to say Separation, but the question is how to 
accomplish it. How, for example, on the morrow of a 
bitter conflict with the head of the Church in which 
every pastoral letter of every bishop has become a 
political manifesto, are you to secure religious peace ? 
How bridge over the transition ? France has ceased to 
be religious in her beliefs, but she has not ceased 
to be religious in her habits. Even the good Radical 
Deputy who is so irreproachably anti-clerical in the 
Chamber is sometimes known to weaken when at home 
and still—‘‘in order to have peace in his ménage 
still, as M. Clemenceau with some bitterness remarks, 
sends his daughters to the sisters, his sons to the 
clerical schools, and has them married at the parochial 
altar. A disestablished clergy—disendowment is a 
problem which does not exist in the case of a purely 
stipendiary clergy—can make dexterous use of such 
clerical weapons as these. Remove the hold which 
the Government exercises over the lesser clergy—the 
fashionable bishops already escape it—by its distribu- 
tion of stipends, and what hold remains? The exceptional 
disciplinary powers over the abuse of spiritual disci- 
pline which it exercises under the Organic Articles can 
hardly be maintained when the clergy are put in the 
position of private citizens, claiming, as such, full civic 
rights. The priest will become a politician ; his pulpit 
will make a platform. There is also the question of 
Church property. Paul Bert held with much plausibility 
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that the maintenance of the Budget of Public Worship 
was a guarantee against the reconstitution of property 
in the hands of the Church; and soit is. But once each 
French church becomes a local voluntary ‘‘ association,” 
such associations will claim, and can hardly be refused, 
all the powers as to capacity to receive bequests, 
to exact fees, which are enjoyed by other and secular 
associations under the law of 1901. If M. Buisson 
feared that law as conferring new privileges of legal 
capacity and ficticious personality on congregations who 
might authorise themselves under it, what is to be said 
of the disestablished Churches who should avail them- 
selves of it? We are aware that M. Briand’s bill 
attempts to deal with this situation, and it is also true 
that Italy has found a way of disestablishing the 
Church under the Law of Guarantees while still main- 
taining aright to construct a police des cultes by amend- 
ments of the Penal Code. But France is not Italy, and 


French Jacobinism is a plant of much sturdier growth | 


than the cuttings which were planted in Italian soil. 
There is no education question in Italy, where, indeed, 
the right of entry to the communal school is to be 
found in the form of a_ provincial privilege, 
if not of a statutory right. But in France the 
partisans of a State monopoly, led by M. Lintilhac, are 
lustily crying out not, indeed, for the expulsion of the 
monk and the sister from the public school (that they 
have already obtained), but for a penal prohibition to 
‘*all persons who have taken vows of celibacy " to follow 
the profession of teaching. So long as the secular 
clergy are a State clergy under State control, such a 
diminutio capitts is, as M. Combes once remarked, not 
to be thought of; but once disestablish them and 
M. Combes will no longer have the excuse for not 
thinking of it. M. Combes is well aware of all 
that. He evidently hopes to bridge the 
transition by continuing to the priests the grant as 
pensions of what the State now contracts to give as 
stipends, thereby maintaining some guarantee for good 
behaviour. Similarly, he is inclined to guarantee to the 
religious bodies for ten yearsat anominal rent the edifices 
which they now possess; doubtless he hopes thereby 
to protect them from such summary eviction and local 
persecution. He is probably well aware that there are 
considerable risks of a recrudescence of such local 
anarchy as followed the sweeping measures of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Convention in the days 
of the Revolution. But the extreme Radicals will 
have none of it. M. Clemenceau has protested ; the 
Radical Congress at Toulouse has threatened. They 
will have a castastrophic ‘‘ settlement ” or none at all. 





FORESTRY FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
HE Labour Members of Parliament have presented 
to the Prime Minister a memorial urging the sum- 
moning of Parliament for an autumn session in order to 
consider measures for dealing with the unemployed, but 
Parliament has already been further prorogued to 
December. Nothing, therefore, is to be expected from 
an autumn session, but a great deal can be done in 
other quarters. The importance of action by the local 
authorities is becoming more generally recognised, and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Long’s optimism, an 
optimism shared with few who are competent to judge, 
will not tell on the energies of private charity or 
public zeal. Canon Barnett, in an interview in 


period of 


‘working population which finds itself 


the IVestminster Gaselte of Tuesday, pointed out once 
again how instructive was the experience of the 
Mansion House Committee last year. Mr. Long's 
scheme provides that London is to be treated as a 
whole by joint bodies representing the boards of 
guardians and the borough councils and by a 
committee delegated by the same authorities. The 
borough councils are to be authorised to contribute to 
charitable funds. This innovation is a good one, 
and Mr. Long is to be congratulated on the action 
he has taken. Far the most hopeful experiment 
was that described in the Mansion House Report. 
It was the plan of men who are in close contact 


with realities. Canon Barnett and his colleagues 
saw the importance of keeping intact the 
homes of industrious men whose temporary 


unemployment might otherwise cut them adrift from 
all the ropes of habit and settled life. Under that 
scheme the men were given employment and their 
homes were preserved by the committee. There is no 
reason why that excellent principle should not be 
applied ona larger scale. Mr. Crooks points out that 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres of waste land 
which under the Foreshores Act the Board of Trade has 
power toreclaim. There is a good deal of such land 
within reach of the East End of London, and Mr- 
Crooks suggests that a start might be made at 
Cuckold’s Point, Limehouse. He supports his sug- 
“restion by the case of the land reclaimed at Pit Fore, 
on the banks of the Forth, which has repaid the entire 
cost of these operations in ten years and is now most 
fertile land. 

It is the great merit of these proposals that they 
apply the labour of men whose pride would be wounded 
and whose self-respect would be undermined in many 
cases by merely unproductive and charitable work to 
the sort of work that the nation wants done. Such 
experiments, if wisely carried out, go to readjust and 
repair the bad consequences of our national neglect of 
our common resources. There is a great deal of work 
which ought to have been done in the way of improving 
transport, making roads, developing land which is 
now left waste or devoted to the amusements of the 
rich, and if the energies of that part of the 
flung into 
a fatal idleness by the dislocations of industry 
can be devoted to public work of this kind, their 
precarious homes are protected from _ shipwreck, 
their character and self-reliance go undamaged, 
and the nation becomes appreciably richer for their 
work. In this connection we note with special interest 
the suggestion made by the Lord Mayor of Leeds, that 
some of the men out of work in the city might be 
employed in the planting of trees on the catchment 
area of the city waterworks. A sub-committee of the 
Corporation is now considering the suggestion. The 
proposal touches on a large question which no Govern- 
ment which is really concerned for the material de- 
velopment of its country ought to neglect. Mr. Monro- 
Ferguson, in an excellent article which appeared 
in the /ndependent Review this summer, made out a 
very strong case for the creation of a State Department 
of Forestry, He showed that the Forestry Committee 
appointed by Mr. Hanbury reported a year ago that 
we have many millions of acres which might be 
profitably afforested in this country. At present our 
area of woodland is comparatively trivial and cul- 
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tivated at an unnecessary loss. Dr. Schlick says 
that we have 25 millions of money going begging, 
and Dr. Schwappach reports that Scotland pos- 
sesses the most favourable natural conditions for 
producing the high-class timber which America will 
soon cease to supply. At present we produce 
£3,000,000 worth of timber and import £ 30,000,000 
worth. We shall return later in discussing an agricul- 
tural policy to the great opportunities contained in 
any serious attempt to cultivate forestry in Scot- 
land and England. Mr. Monro-Ferguson calculates 
that this industry might find employment for two 
million people, and thereby supply the country-sides 
with a new and most desirable population and 
occupation. What we are concerned to point out 
at this moment is that forestry is peculiarly suited 
to public management and ownership. One reason is 
the necessity of continuous management, another that 
the capital invested in forestry, though it is very wisely 
invested, is not recovered fora generation. The VYork- 
shire Post, in a very useful article, urges this fact upon 
the attention of the Leeds Corporation and gives the 
experience of Mr. Parry, waterworks engineer, who 
showed the good use to which Liverpool puts its water- 
shed at Vyrnwy, where 470 acres have been planted 
with 162,000 treesin five years. The water areas are in 
many respects singularly well adapted for afforestation, 
for, as the Commission reported, the planting of the 
trees would assist in regulating the water supply and 
would tend to the purification of the water. It is cer- 
tainly very much to be hoped that municipalities will 
work out these suggestions. Of course, no scheme of 
afforestation can be applied generally in the country 
until we have a State system of training which will 
release us from our present necessity of importing our 
professors from the continent, and until some serious 
attempt is made to turn to this profitable use those 
large tracts of land which are now either idle or wasted 
on private pleasure. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 


Il. 
The first Article in this series appeared last week. It was con- 
cerned with the question of the creation of Small Holdings. 


Tue FARMER AND His TENANT RIGHT. 


F the tenant farmers of this country have been 
unsuccessful in their attempts to gain redress for 
grievances which are many and real, the reasons are 
not far to seek. Acclass of cultivators, holding its 
farms from the landlord, can hardly expect to 
receive favourable, or even impartial, treatment so long 
as its appeal is made to the land-owning class alone. 
For the landlord—as we all know—has come to count 
upon the tenant’s vote as well as his rent, 
and if he usually gets it, it is because the farmers 
have concluded that their interests are on the whole 
best served by such an arrangement. If they do not 
fervidly believe in the oft-repeated formula that the 
interests of the two classes are identical, they have 
agreed to act as though they did. When, therefore, 
the landlords on their estates and in Parliament, 
instead of bestirring themselves to improve the farmer’s 
position and enlarge his opportunities, persist in 
treating their estates as places for the cultivation of 
social importance quite as much as for the cultivation of 
turnips, for the preservation of game as much as for 


the housing and employment of the villagers ; and when 
they use their position to exploit agricultural depression 
in order to secure relief from rates on land and on 
tithes, or with a view to swelling their rents by a return 
to Protection, we may pity the farmer for his misfortune, 
but we cannot be surprised if his sheep come back from 
market shorn. 

But if political dependence goes far to account for 
the negligible figure presented by the farmer, it must 
be admitted that the problems which press most hardly 
upon him are by no means simple of solution, nor even, 
for that matter, of statement; and, whatever the 
farmer’s merits, no one will claim for him that he looks 
very deeply into the causes of things, or that he is a 
man to compel attention by his statement of what he 
conceives to be wrong. Now and again, indeed, it 
has seemed as if we were on the eve of an agitation 
more or less articulate, and conducted independently 
of the landlord, as in the days when the 
three F’s were heard of on party platforms and 
in country gatherings; but either the ground was 
badly chosen or the risks and difficulties of fighting 
a big agrarian battle were too great to be faced, and 
nothing happened. 

What, then, zs the agrarian question so far as the 
ordinary tenant farmer is concerned? The answer is 
that the tenant farmer has worked for generations with- 
out a genuine tenant right, and that, notwithstanding 
the Agricultural Holdings legislation begun by Mr. 
Disraeli in 1875, continued by Mr. Gladstone in 1883 in 
a measure which Mr. Balfour and Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach succeeded in depriving of much of its usefulness, 
and completed in the amending Act pour rire which 
was carried just before the election in 1900, such rights 
as the farmers now enjoy bear no relation whatever to 
the rights to which they are entitled. 
of this legislation may be 
an arrangement for compensating the outgoing 
tenant for outlay incurred in certain specified 
directions. The compensation—supposing a balance 
to remain after the lJlandlord’s counterclaims 
are met—is paid by the landlord, who re- 
coups himself from the incoming tenant. Amongst 
the improvements specified are buildings, the laying 
down of temporary pasture, and unexhausted value 
arising from the use of fertilisers, to which last cate- 
gory the great majority of transactions under the Act 
are confined. Failing agreement between landlord 
and tenant, it is provided that the award shall be 
made by a local valuer, for whose efficiency there is 
no guarantee, and whose methods vary between district 
and district and are based, so far as we can ascertain, 
on rule of thumb. For the rest, it must be noted that 
in respect of all permanent improvements the permis- 
sion of the landlord must first be obtained—a proviso 
which experience shows has gone far to prevent im- 
provements being undertaken at all. 

It will be seen at once that a tenant right so hedged 
about bears no sort of correspondence to the actual 
outlay and labour which the farmer has put into the 
soil. The bad farmer who has allowed his holding to 
run down or who has taken the heart out of the land by 
excessive or injudicious cropping is compensated under 
this perverse arrangement on the same basis as the good 
farmer. His manures may have done harm instead of 
good to the land, and his feeding stuffs were likely 
enough adulterated and 
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price from the firm which, not improbably, was giving hima dispensation to raid his pocket, andit is to 
financing him; but all this does not’ enter 


into the question. The valuer goes into the accounts, 
the landlord pays, and the incoming tenant takes over 
the improvements or the depreciations, as the case may 
be. On the other hand, the capital value which a long 
course of good farming has created in the soil, the 
labour which has converted a worthless holding into a 
fruitful one, the goodwill which the enterprising 
farmer has built up—for, after all, a farm may be as 
much a business as a drapery establishment—go for 
nothing. They are the farmer’s legacy to the landlord, 
and incoming tenants will be found in plenty prepared 
to pay a handsome rent for a property whose capital 
value they will be free to devour at their leisure. 

This, then, as we understand it, is the farmer’s 
grievance, if grievance be the word to describe a tenure 
which exposes the cultivator to confiscation, whether it 
be total confiscation on quitting the farm or the milder 
form of an excessive rent exacted, or a reduction of 
rent withheld during the period of the tenancy. In 
short, if the object of our tenure system were to im- 
poverish the land, dishearten the farmer, and depopu- 
late the countryside it could hardly have been more 
effectually framed. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the deterrent effect of a state of things under which the 
cultivator is deprived of all security in the fruits of his 
own toil and enterprise. Mr. Hutchinson, a well-known 
Yorkshire farmer, discussing the question of rent 
abatements with the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
put the case in a nutshell : 


** | know that the men who farm the best get the least. 
In the case of the estate I am on I get the least reduction 
of any tenant because I farm my place well. I have 
invested a lot of money init. I dare not give it up in order 
to try to get the rent reduced because there are plenty of 
men who would take it at any rent. They would take it to 
get the money out of it.” 


We need not further enlarge on a flaw so fatal to 
the well-being of the greatest of our industries as 
well as to the interests of the nation, and we now turn 
to the question of remedies. Assuming the farmer to 
be entitled to security for his improvements and to a 
reasonable measure of liberty in making those improve- 
ments—a proposition which in the abstract can hardly 
be challenged—how is such a reform to be carried out ? 
Is it possible to insert into a land system, which Lord 
Salisbury described as the result of a long course of 
drift, a clearly defined and effectual system of tenant 
right ? 

We may admit at once that such a task is no easy 
one. Atenant right in Ireland, where the landlord 
invests no money, where the farmer makes all his im- 
provements, makes them in his own way, and disposes 
of them to the next owner without let or hindrance if 
he should quit the farm, is one thing, but to create an 
English tenant right on a farm where landlord and 
tenant have both invested capital is a very different 
matter. As predominant and permanent partner in the 
concern the landlord will for one thing object to any 
change which puts it in the tenant’s power to im- 
pair the value of the landlord’s 
or prejudice the letting value 
he will also object to incurring liability for un- 
reasonable expenditure which, in the event of his 
being unable to let the farm, he himself will have to 
provide in the shape of compensation. To grant the 
tenant absolute liberty under these circumstances would, 
from the landlord’s point of view, be equivalent to 


improvements 
of the farm, and 


safeguard himself from these very dangers that the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts have been framed in the 
grudging spirit to which attention has been called. 
Hence it is that under a system which in equity is one 
of dual ownership we find the landlord still enabled to 
claim and enforce the right of absolute control and 
management over the farm, still binding the tenant 
down by agreement to the course of farming which he 
shall adopt and still constituting himself the residuary 
legatee of the improvements due to good farming of 
such tenants as are rash enough to undertake them. 

But the difficulties are not insuperable, and we are 
convinced that along the lines laid down in the private 
members’ bill of 1896 the way of solution is to be 
found. The tenor of this bill, which is backed by Mr. 
Price, Mr. Channing, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Logan, Mr. 
Reckitt, Mr. Rees Davies, and Mr. Lloyd Morgan, is 
thus described in the preamble : 


“ The bil! increases the number of improvements for which 
compensation is payable, checks the renting of tenants on 
their own improvements, provides that the improving tenant 
shall be fully compensated for the value added to his holding by 
continuous good farming, and by giving greater freedom both 
as to the making of improvements and as to the cropping 
and sale of produce, is intended to give increased induce- 
ments to the application of capital and labour to the soil.” 


Thus at a stroke the basis of the present system is 
abolished and the standard of farming is established 
as the measure of compensation. To carry out this 
change a machinery is proposed which provides a suit- 
able method of arbitration and valuation conducted 
under the direction of the County Court judge. It 
might be better, perhaps, to have a general periodic 
valuation of holdings, which should constitute the 
official record of their condition and afford a 
basis for compensation rather than the plan 
prescribed, which contemplates valuation only 
on the commencement of the tenancy. Granted, 
however, an efficient service of valuers, the work of 
classifying the holdings and elaborating a scale of 
compensation according to condition is not a work of 
insuperable difficulty. It should also be the duty of 
the arbitrators appointed under the Act to decide 
whether a landlord’s veto on any given improvement 
should be upheld or not. By these means the true 
tenant right of the farmer would in a few years be 
ascertained, the provisions in the bill affording special 
compensation for capricious eviction would act as a 


check on arbitrary landlords, and the liability 
incurred in respect of improvements on grasp- 
ing ones. If the bill did not provide abso- 


lute fixity of tenure it would go some way towards 
it. We are not sure that it would not be wiser on the 
whole to leave over the question of rent revision for a 
further stage. The definition or establishment of 
tenant right is a large and complicated business, and 
any attempt to carry it will arouse, though quite un- 
justifiably, the most violent opposition amongst the 
landlords. Moreover, if it were understood that a 
rent revision bill would follow in the event of the 
sitting tenant being rented on his improvements, the 
knowledge might act as a sufficient deterrent. 

What we would suggest, then, is that Liberals 
should concentrate on securing for the farmer the 
recognition of the tenant right inherent in a course of 
good farming, freedom from unreasonable impediments 
in his farming, and protection against disturbance due 
to any other cause than bad cultivation. 
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THE RELIGION OF ENGLAND.* 


RE wea religious people? Tradition says that 
we are, but does the tradition correspond to the 
living fact? The question and some hints to an 
answer are suggested by two things that have happened 
lately: the ‘‘religious census” of attendances at all 
the London places of worship and Mr. Blatchford’s 
rollicking controversy with all and sundry defenders of 
Christianity —first in the C/arion and then in a shower 
of sixpenny pamphlets. 
Of course it is all according to precedent, when 
Mr. Blatchford and his opponents fight out their issue 
first in a penny weekly paper and then on all the rail- 
way bookstalls. We have hada popular literature of 
religious controversy since the fourteenth century, and 
it began to include anti-Christians as soon as their lives 
were safe. . Even under Elizabeth, Kyd and Marlowe 
showed how little a free sixteenth century would 
have had to learn from Paine and Bradlaugh. 
But what does this particular controversy really prove 
as to our religious character ? I think it proves that 
that public which reads the controversy is, on the 
whole, on the Christian side. I infer this because 
Mr. Blatchford is answered by several different 
opponents, and, as far as I have observed, has no de- 
fender—that is, in this series of sixpenny pamphlets. 
Then, further, both Mr. Blatchford’s pamphlet and its 
answers are items in a much larger literature of pam- 
phlets for and against Christianity. In this larger 
literature the Christian pamphlets are nearly all new— 
not more than two or three years old-—and are published 
by several different publishers ; while the literature on 
Mr. Blatchford’s side comes from one publisher—the 
“ Rationalistic Press Association”—and chiefly consists 
of reprints of all the agnostic classics for many years 
past, some of them, like Emerson and Matthew Arnold, 
scarcely to be counted among agnostics at all. (If I 
am doing the agnostics a numerical injustice, I apolo- 
gise. The above is the result of my observation.) 
Further, the controversy proves the wonderful 
vitality of the obsolete. Here is Mr. Blatchford 
in the year 1904 shocked by the morality of the Old 
Testament. How long is it since a Christian advocate 
defended it ?—that is, an advocate that counts. (All 
the same, it is true that preachers ought to be more 
frequent and more explicit than they are about the 
parts of the Old Testament that they do not believe, 
especially in a Church which apparently endorses them 
by reading them as lessons.) And, again, here he is, 
unconscious of the wrestling of the ages from Ezekiel 
and Aristotle to Hegel and James, expecting faith and 
conscience to fall like the walls of Jericho at the sound 
of the magic word ‘‘ Determinism.” No human being 
can reconcile the irresistible impulse of scientific think- 
ing, to string all volitions on the endless chain of causes 
and effects, with the irresistible impulse of the practical 
reason, to treat every volition as a new departure that 
may work either way ; but think of the innocence of 
the man who expects theology to be annihilated by an 
antinomy which philosophy has spent all these centuries 
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‘CLARION ” Fatiacies: A Reply to Mr. Robert Blatchford's 
strictures upon Christianity. By Frank Ballard. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1904. Pp, viii-196. Is, 


in expounding! Think also of the levity of the man 
who takes hold of one horn, shuts his eyes to the 
other, and says that there is no antinomy at all ! 

Levity, that is a fatal weakness of Mr. Blatch- 
ford in the sphere of religion. And another yet 
more fatal weakness is his want of a mystic imagina- 
tion. He is very contemptuous when Archdeacon 
Wilson appeals from him to readers who possess 
‘spiritual discernment” ; and perhaps that way of 
putting it does rather suggest the ‘‘ superior person.” 
But the fact remains. As Bagehot said, ‘‘ But the 
misfortune is that mysticism is true.” Religion is a 
form of poetry, and by the poetical man poetical things 
are poetically discerned. When the non-mystical 
man comes to Christianity, whether asa believer or as 
an unbeliever, as a Paley or as a Voltaire, he can 
only do mischief at it. On this side Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s opponents have the root of the matter in 
them. They understand that the appeal is first to 
personal religious experience, and they are not careful 
to answer the taunt that the experience may be only 
subjective. ‘‘ There is a divine reality outside our- 
selves” may mean nothing more than ‘‘It is the 
nature of people to feel as if there was a reality outside 
themselves.” But is not that the only test of reality, 
that it is the nature of people to feel it? 

“ Religion is of the nature of poetry.” Follow out 
that analogy, and it leads to a few consequences. (1) 
If people have no natural capacity for feeling poetry, 
they cannot be blamed, but they lose a great deal ; it 
ought not to be hastily assumed that people are thus 
destitute ; and education and other social institutions 
ought to be directed towards developing that capacity. 
(2) Poetry is not a body of doctrines about truth, but 
the habit of looking at life in a poetical spirit leads to 
a vivid apprehension of truth in certain directions. (3) 
All varieties of poetry are equally legitimate a priori, 
but long experience shows that some kinds have more 
essential poetical virtue in them than others; yet it 
often happens that certain persons can get more of the 
special benefit of poetry from the less intrinsically 
poetical poems. 

Only, what about the obligation of truth? Mys- 
ticism is not the whole duty of man. Many of us can- 
not escape the necessity of coming to an explicit intel- 
lectual issue on questions which have their earthly and 
concrete as well as their spiritual and mystical side. 
Even then the asserter and the denier of the same 
earthly fact can meet in a higher unity. Of course, 
this is abundantly derided by the ‘‘hard-headed”’ of 
both sides, but the man knows little of religion who 
does not know that in the face of supreme realities he 
has no right to be hard-headed at all. ‘‘It must 
be immoral to decide a question of evidence about 
matters of fact in accordance with emotional 
prepossessions.” Certainly, try to keep your 
matters of fact as clear and unemotional as you 
can, but even then a large region remains where your 
prepossessions must unconsciously dominate your view 
of the evidence. ‘‘ Have no prepossessions.” Nay, 
but your prepossessions come from your way of life ; 
are you to have no way of life, lest it should affect your 
judgment? That of itself would be a way of life ; what 
would be the intellectual worth of a judgment resting 
on no moral experience? Clearly, we must live, and 
if the habit of living at our best influences us to look 
one way with our discursive intellects, we must be 
content to look that way. Wen Gott betriigt, ist wohl 
betriigt. Now, living at our best includes the adequate 
training of our mystic faculty. However much we 


train it, there is no fear that there will not be 
plenty of diversity in people’s intellectual conclusions 
about religion, but they will know how to make their 
diversity a footstool for their unity. : 
And that is, if | am not greatly mistaken, the feeling 
of ordinary people, the great public which does not 
read the Clarion controversy. They do not phrase it 
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so, but they take the mystic side. They have a general THE MARRIAGE TIE IN HISTORY. 
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feeling that, whatever may be said for and against 
particulars, ‘‘there is something in it all”; that a divine 
providence, and a future life, and some abiding more 
than human nature in Jesus Christ are not exactly 
delusions, if they are not exactly provable ‘‘ facts.” 
“Of course, a minister has to stand by them all literally, 
and ordinary people cannot be expected to do that ; 
but at critical moments one must have the minister in.” 
That is their way of acknowledging that, as between the 
mystic and the rationalist, the mystic must be right. 

The ‘‘ religious census” confirms this view of the 
attitude of ordinary people. The compilers, and active 
religious workers generally, are distressed that their 
figures show so few people attending religious worship. 
I was surprised to find so many. After all that we had 
heard about the ‘‘ alienation of the masses,” it was a 
genuine astonishment to find 20 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of London in the churches and chapels, and an 
even greater astonishment to see how many worshippers 
there are where they might have been expected to be 
fewest—16 per cent. in Bethnal Green, 15 per cent. in 
Shoreditch. And even the adult men, who are 
supposed to be the most ‘‘alienated” of ll, 
presumably, they are 32 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, and they contribute—not, of course, 32 per 
cent. but—26 per cent. of the attendance ; or in other 
words, 19 per cent. of the adult men attend. Consider 
the many influences that work against attending, even 
in people who do think it a duty : the dulness of many 
services, the competition of pleasures, the weight of 
weariness and inertia, the entire absence of any social 
penalty for not going, in some neighbourhoods even a 
certain social penalty of conspicuousness for going. In 
the face of all that we get up to 20 per cent. 

So the conclusion is borne out that the great mass 
of ordinary people—the East End included—is not 
anti-Christian. Whether it is consciously and theo- 
logically Christian is another matter. How would any 
ordinary church-goer answer that question for himself? 
In a larger sense, many of the motives that do not 
satisfy the highest requirements for worship are 
genuinely religious. One man goes not to distress his 
mother ; another, to adhere to a minister of saintly life 
and great personality; another, even let us say, to show 
gratitude to a benefactor. All this is religion, in a way. 

It is remarkable to see how the different authors of 
the volume bring out a complete confirmation of their 
own previous impressions. Mr. Alden and Mr. 
Mudie-Smith agree that to bring people to the 
churches they should be “‘ institutional” churches, with 
preaching emphasised as the chief function of worship, 
and the sacred character of the building disguised 
under its secular appearance and its social organisation. 
Mr. Masterman is equally sure that the secrets, for 
success as well as for true worship, are dignity, 
solemnity, beauty both of building and service, and 
the emphasis on the Eucharist. Mr. Warren thinks 
all the churches are going the right way, except the 
poor old obsolete Church of England. 

have mentioned Mr. Masterman. Of all 
the contributors to the volume, he alone strikes the 
mystic note which reconciles the Christian and the 
agnostic. (I purposely omit his more theological 
language for the sake of showing how the Christian 
and the non-Christian mystic can meet.) ‘‘ There need 
never be despair of the future of religion. Humanity, 
as a great philosopher affirmed, is not destined per- 
manently to inhabit ruins.” ‘‘ Their predominant need 
is the sense of a larger life, without which human 
existence is that of the gnat or the midge ; this uplifting 
of the material surroundings to show, if but for a 
moment, an encompassing spiritual horizon; and an 
ideal cause able to illuminate even the scene of contem- 
porary failure with a kind of glory.” Sic ttur ad astra. 


T. C. Snow. 


Y one of those occult social regulations of which no 
one can give a rational account, the discussion of 


marriage and its laws, with all their vast  signifi- 
cance for the happiness and misery of millions, 
is carefully restricted in this country to newspaper 
correspondence in the silly season. During that 


close time anybody is free to vent sentimental ignor- 
ance in the correspondence columns of the daily papers. 
But the rational discussion of the subject after a manner 
that suggests an open-minded endeavour to get at the 
ethical and social principles on which the marriage law 
should be modelled is strictly taboo. Yet there exists 
rich material for such a discussion in the recorded 
experience of mankind. The truth is that there is no rela- 
tion of life in which man has made so many experiments 
as in his endeavour to adjust himself to the companionship 
of woman. There is hardly any imaginable form of matri- 
monial relation which cannot be exemplified from the 
practice of one people or another, savage or civilised, 
ancient or modern. The marriage of one man with one 
woman, of one man with several women, of one woman 
with several men, of a group of men with a group of 
women have all been tried—the last certainly in a modified 
form if not in its naxed simplicity. The tie has sometimes 
been lifelong and indissoluble, sometimes breakable at the 
whim of either party, and between these two extremes 
almost every possible intermediate stage has been tried— 
indeed, a great many of them are to be found within the 
limits of American State legislation at the present day. 
Again, in the relation of husband and wife there is every 
variety, from that of the servile position of the bought wife 
in 4nany Oriental countries to that superiority over the 
husband which she holds among the polygamous and poly- 
androus Nairs of the Malabar coast, or to the mutual 
independence of both parties exemplified in the New King- 
dom of Ancient Egypt, in Roman law, and in the laws of 
the majority of modern civilised States. The wife may be 
the centre of the family, the children her children and 
her heirs, as commonly in Oceania, among the American 
Indians, and in many parts of Africa. Or she may pass 
wholly into the husband’s family, and her children inherit 
nothing through her, as in most countries where the 
patria poetestas is developed. Or the children may be 
reckoned to father and mother alike, and inherit from both 
of them, as under varying conditions in most Europeanised 
countries. 

Dr. Howard’s* elaborate and extraordinarily learned 
treatise deals with marriage in general only by way of pre- 
face. After a very full discussion of all the existing 
theories of the origin of marriage—which are almost more 
numerous, and for the most part not less obscure, than the 
ascertained facts—he decides, on the whole, in favour of 
Dr. Westermarck’s well-known view that some form of 
monogamous union has always been the prevailing type in 
the human species. This, however, is only tenable if two 
limitations are understood. Monogamous unions are the 
commonest among most peoples for the good reason that 
among most peoples (though probably not among all) the 
numbers of the sexes are approximately equal. But poly- 
gamy may be lawful, though monogamy is usual, and this 
is the condition of affairs in most uncivilised peoples. 
Further, to speak of monogamous marriages in connection 
with unions which may be dissolved any day at the wil of 
either party is a misnomer. It would be almost equally 
true to say of many savages that they have no marriage 
in our sense. The cases in which the marriage bond is in- 
dissoluble among savages may almost be counted upon the 
fingers. 7 

It is not, however, in the dark and somewhat uniruit- 
ful field of speculations as to the origin of marriage that 
Dr. Howard’s principal work lies. The bulk of the book 
* A FAllstory oF MATRIMONIAL INsTITUTIONS. Chiefly in Eng- 

land and the United States. By G. E. Howard, Ph.D., Pro- 


fessorial Lecturer in the University of Chicago. Three 
Vols. Price £2 2s. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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is taken up with an account of the actual history of 
marriage so far as it is ascertainable in England and in 
the United States. This history has a triple root—in 
primitive Germanic ‘custom, in Roman law, and in the 
teaching of the Church. The narrative traces the com- 
bination of these three roots into one stem, constituting 
the medizval doctrine of marriage as a sacrament impos- 
ing an indissoluble bond which could nevertheless be 
entered into by the mere consent of the parties if expressed 
per verba de presenti. The Church did good work in 
transforming the Germanic sale of the bride—Dr. Howard 
rightly brushes aside the distinction between the sale of 
the bride and that of guardian rights over her—into a con- 
tract for which the consent of the parties was the sole 
pre-requisite. But Dr. Howard is not less emphatic than 
Sir F. Pollock and Professor Maitland in his condemnation 
of the recognition of clandestine marriages and the compli- 
cated laws of affinity. It is but too characteristic of 
medieval methods that while marriage became in theory 
absolutely indissoluble, it was in practice open to anyone, 
by a judicious use of money, to find, or get found, some 
flaw, arising out of the complicated network of prohibited 
degrees, through which, to the confusion of the innocent 
party, the marriage might be declared null and void from 
the beginning. In Protestant countries the Reformation 
reduced the complication of the prohibited degrees to the 
simplicity of the Mosaic code. The sacramental charac- 
ter of marriage disappears; it ceases to be indissoluble 
and very gradually becomes a civil institution which can 
only be entered into on conditions prescribed by the State. 
Though anticipated by Cromwell in 1653, the latter change 
was not completed in England till 1836, and Dr. Howard 
shows that it is not complete in America at the present 
day, the old private and informal marriages of the Canon 
Law being still recognised in some States. But mean- 
while, with the modern change in the position of women, 
marriage has undergone a still greater revolution in other 
respects. The wife has regained the position enjoyed 
by the Roman matron. She is her own mistress, has her 
own property, and is fully competent as a witness or party 
to a suit. This, if mot the general law of all civilised 
countries—there are limits to the wife’s power to make 
contracts, ¢.g., in the French code—is clearly the type 
to which all civilised legislation is tending. What is its 
effect on the stability of marriage? Dr. Howard’s view is 
one which would be described as moderately conservative 
in America and as extremely radical in England. That 
is to say, he does not consider the conditions of divorce in 
the majority of the American States to be unduly lax. He 
does not, he says, consider divorce as in itself a disease, 
but rather as the effect of diseases that, in part through im- 
providence and irresponsibility in contracting marriages, 
are incident to the marriage relation. The chief 
reform that he desires in his own country is 
the gradual establishment of a uniform law for the 
Union. Yet he holds that life-long marriage is the ideal, 
and not only the ideal, but the actual type to which human 
marriage has always tended to conform, and which, whether 
with or without legal compulsion, is, and always will be, 
realised by the majority of men and women. Whatever 
may be thought of his opinions, Dr. Howard’s work is a 
perfect mine of information and a really remarkable illus- 
tration of the more than German erudition to be found in 
the best American work of to-day, combined with a breadth 
of view and practicality of treatment in which German 
erudition is too often to seek. L. T. HosHouse. 


IS ART A “HOBBY” ? 
HE “ Wallet” series of art books is a notabie illustra- 
tion of the advantages of conciseness and clearness. 
In the last issue*—a little book on how to collect engrav- 
ings, pottery, porcelain, glass and silver—Mr. Elward has 
condensed into ninety small pages the essential characteris- 
tics of each of these arts. Such an outline is the chief 








* On COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, PORCELAIN, GLAss, 
AND SILVER. By R. Elward. London: Arnold. as. net. 


part of what books have to teach. Beyond this, the 
learner must learn from the things themselves. We are 
inclined to add that he should learn, too, that “ collecting,” 
at the best, is a very mild and humble form of artistic 
activity. “Man,” says Mr. Elward in his preface, 
“is a collecting animal, and certainly people with 
a hobby are the happiest.” And he adds that “ every- 
one at the present day seems to collect something; and 
the hope of acquiring a new treasure, or of discovering 
some rarity, afterwards to be shown with much delight to 
a less fortunate collector, what a zest does not this impart 
to the joy of living.” Quite a number of books have 
appeared lately on “ how to collect” various objects of 
art, and certainly the tendency to regard all such things 
as “hobbies,” as game that is for the collector and the 
connoisseur, has grown until it has come to seem the 
natural and inevitable view of the subject. No one now 
expects a beautiful thing to have any relation to the life of 
the present. Noone regrets that the beautiful things they 
collect have not got this relation to the life of the present. 
The very idea that the arts and crafts ought by rights to 
have this relation, ihat they are in fact nothing but an 
utterance of the life of the present, and are non-existent 
and dead, save in so far as they utter this life, is a thought 
we give little attention to. 

To say that new things are ugly and old things beauti- 
ful does not quite explain our attitude in the matter. 
Granting that this is so, a collector who understood the 
real place that craftsmanship was meant to fill in life 
would only value old furniture or old silver in spite of its 
age, not because of it. He would say he preferred it to 
the present stuff, in spite of the fact that it was not a 
genuine utterance of life, but a mere dead curiosity. But 
that is not the attitude of our connoisseurs at all. The 
interest in beautiful things as expressive of our own lives 
has so entirely died out and the interest in them as 
“hobbies” has so entirely taken its place, that now the 
worst thing you can say of any object of art is that it has 
a relation of any kind with the life of the present. 

All European art has its taproot in the Renaissance, 
and the Renaissance itself contains a double movement. 
It deals half with the present and half with the past. The 
only things that excite an Isabella d’Este rather more 
than the last picture, medal, play, or poem by the artists 
or poets of the day, are the rumours of some gem or 
bronze dug up in the garden of a Roman villa. And it 
is the same with the artists themselves. They work with 
one eye on the past, and their pictures and architecture 
are composed to a great extent of motives and details 
which belong to an age long dead. _In short, the art of the 
Renaissance is partly a vital and creative effort and 
partly a resuscitation of dead formule. It is half the 
live thing that art ought to be and it is half what Mr. 
Elward calls a “ hobby.” 

In so far as it was alive we have much to thank it 
for, but in so far as it was a hobby we owe it, perhaps, less 
gratitude. The creative impulse passed, as creative im- 
pulses always do. The collecting impulse remained. Man is 
a collecting animal, says Mr. Elward, and so, no doubt, he 
is, and we should collect, Renaissance or no Renaissance. 
But it is likely that the sanction lent to the occupation by 
the great age of art helped materially to exalt it to its 
present position as the right test and criterion of artistic 
taste. Every Court in Europe received the lesson that 
art was a special product of the classic ages ; a thing to be 
dug for and rediscovered rather than to be produced spon- 
taneously. The absurdities into which our art was led 
in consequence, the English statesmen that were draped 
in Roman togas, the English generals that were encumbered 
with the shield and breastplate of Achilles, are well known 
to us all. 

We smile at these things now, but in many depart- 
ments of art the same spirit still survives. What had made 
these classical absurdities possible was the habit of looking 
into the past for inspiration, of mistaking the collector's 
mania for a genuine creative impulse, of substituting the art 
of the museum for the art of life. And that habit still 
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survives, and as regards the crafés, that is art as applied 
specially to the needs of life, has become the sole test of 
value. The things dealt with in Mr. Elward’s book, : Id 
silver, old china, old glass, old engravings, are examples 
of this retrospective habit. Old furniture is another and 
more conspicuous example. The quality all these things 
possess in common is their oldness, is that, like 
Achilles’ breastplate they were fished up out of the past. 
Other merits they may and often do possess, but the all- 
important and really indispensable qualification is anti- 
quity. And that is as much as to say that it is the col- 
lector and the antiquarian who now hold absolute sway 
over a domain of art, the whole raison d'étre of which 
really consists in its ready and faithful reflection of pre- 
sent life. It means that the idea of art as an utterance 
of contemporary life has become extinct; that of the two 
movements, antiquarian and creative, traceable in the art 
of the Renaissance, the antiquarian has eaten up the 
creative altogether. 

And it means something else, too. It means that 
any return of vitality to art is made so difficult as to be 
almost impossible. No craft can prosper for long unless 
it can enlist public interest and sympathy on its side. A 
root of vitality it must have of its own, but public interest 
and sympathy are the sun and rain that are indispensable 
to its growth. And these are now almost entirely withheld. 
Not one in a hundred of the people who boast that they 
are fond of beautiful things ever gives a thought to the 
workshops of the present Their minds are centred en- 
tirely on the curiosity shops of the Israelites, and their 
fondest ambition is to turn their drawing-room into a 
wing of the South Kensington Museum. The tests they 
impose and the estimates they encourage of art are abso- 
jutely fatal to all creative effort, for they lay it down as 
the first principle of their criticism that present ideas are, 
and must be, all worthless, and that nothing can have any 
beauty which does not refleat the life of a hundred years 
ago at the least. ‘ 

There is a plausible side to all this, of course. It is very 
likely the case that the curiosity shop has prettier things in 
it than the workshop. It may be quite reasonable that 
we should prefer to furnish our rooms with things made 
a hundred years ago rather than with things made to-day. 
But that is not the point. The important thing is that we 
should remember what the function of art really is, that it 
is in an utterance of life, and that all its value and the 
joy it is capable of bestowing arise from its being such an 
utterance—not a revival, or imitation, but the genuine 
voice of the life of the present. If we remembered this 
we might still be collectors, but we should know that we 
were collectors. We should not confuse the pleasure we 
find in our old china and old furniture with the serious pur- 
poses of art. Moreover, we should be always on the look- 
out. We should have a certain amount of interest and 
curiosity to bestow on present efforts. We should visit 
workshops as you visit warm hedges in spring for a 
sight of the first primrose. In a word, we should be per- 
petually conscious that it was out of the life of the present 
that the really important and significant art must come, 
and we should be always questioning the life of the present 
and the work it was turning out for signs of its coming. 
To do this would be to help to create an atmosphere 
favourable to its growth. 

It may be that at present we are in the slack time 
between two creative epochs ; that the art of the future is 
to be democratic and natural, in contrast to that of the 
past, which was aristocratic and artificial. There are not 
wanting signs and suggestions which point that way. Be- 
ginnings which, perhaps, only need an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and interest to grow into something serious. Any- 
way, in view of the number of books now written from the 
collectors’ point of view, it is as well sometimes to remind 
ourselves that the true function of art is not to be col- 
lected. Art is not a hobby. and to be really interested in 
art is not to accumulate “ treasures ” but to desire with all 
one’s heart to see it once again the expression of the life 
and thought of the society in which we live. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 


SUNDAY MORNING ON THE EMBANKMENT. 


“7 HERE isa grey haze brooding over the river, broken 

l just below the bridge by a dappled splash of gold, 
where the pale suin is peering through a veil of clouds. Huge 
barges are drifting sullenly behind grotesquely undersized 
steam tugs; a tiny launch is racing down stream, leaving 
an exaggerated turmoil of foam in her wake, and the angry 
gulls are scolding and chattering over a treasure-trove of 
flotsam under the landing stage. Most of the respectabie 
people are in church, I suppose, and the pavement appears 
to be given up to soldiers, sailors, foreign tourists, police- 
men, and unregenerate children. I use the epithet ad- 
visedly, because 'n passing three small girls who are listen- 
ing, open-eyed, to a male hero of ten years of age, I catch 
the words: “ And when I looked up I saw the coastguards 
signalling to me that they were coming out, and when I 
lay down again I couldn't see the shore-line.” From which 
I infer that this embryonic tale-monger has been intoxi- 
cated by the magic of running water and the mystery of 
the shipping, till he has flung away all trammels of truth 
and probability, and is scudding under full sail over a 
fairy sea of his own imaginings. 

The tourists, guide-book in hand, are making jocular 
remarks about the obelisk ; hiding—let us hope—in a jest 
their incommunicable pity for that homeless exile carried 
away captive to rot in sunless banishment by the waters 
of a murky, alien stream. For the river is fair, but with 
a beauty of its own; the nebulous beauty of smoke and 
mist, and vague, murmurous suggestions of busy human 
life ; though downstream, perhaps, is a hint here and there 
of the open sea and sparkling waves, and strange countries 
befond, where the sun stares from a hard blue sky on 
wastes of tawny sand; whose darkest fog is the thin, 
wavering transparency of the mirage. 

“A man is a fool to seek his Eldorado anywhere 
but where he lives.” Yes, but the world is full of fools 
who are always seeking their Eldorado beyond the sky- 
line, hoping against hope that they may reach its shores 
some day, knowing full well that they will never find it on 
this side of the great Divide. It is not what they see in 
front of them that fills their souls with longing, it is what 
they cannot see, behind and beyond. It may be the flush 
of a sunset, or only the iridescence of a soap bubble, but 
the chords which it sets reverberating are attuned to some 
answering vibration from the unknown; some memory 
that vainly struggles to reconstruct itself from lives in 
which they moved and had their being, eons ago; and 
again, they hear a rustling of the veil in front of them, and 
reach out eager hands to snatch it away; but always the 
folds drop back into place, and the dim ray, half divined 
from the other side, fades into darkness. 

But the fog has its merits, too. Under the arch of 
Waterloo Bridge I catch a glimpse of a hay-laden barge, 
which looms through the humid air like some great build- 
ing which has suddenly sprung up in mid-river. The tide 
is driving it slowly up-stream, helped by a square flapping 
sail in the bows, and the hay-bales are piled mountains 
high amidships. Why should a bargee swear, I wonder? 
One would expect the life to have taught him a sort of 
Oriental calm, a placid acquiescence in the inevitableness 
of things. Can a man lie on a load of sweet hay, and see 
the country drifting by him, while his sluggish brain is at 
work inventing new and strange oaths? Is the passing cf 
a farm-house among the trees merely hailed as an oppor- 
tunity for airing his new-rehearsed eloquence? Does the 
sight of the seagulls riding on the ripples inspire an indo- 
lent regret that he has no lumps of coal handy to throw 
at them? Scmetimes I hope that we are misjudging them. 
I once glided under the giant bulrushes at the mouth cf 
a river, and swung suddenly round into one of the great 
lakes of the North-West right into the eye of the setting 
sun. In front. of me was a broad sea of beaten gold, 
beyond that a low blue promontory on which the delicate 
tracery of the trees stood out clear against the vaporous 
rose and amber of the evening sky. In the stern of the canoe 
was a silent, ragged Indian, who had lived for twenty- 
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five or thirty years on the mainland a mile or so away. 
He must have seen many a sunset like that, and I never 
gave him credit for thinking of anything, except the track- 
ing Of moose and the stalking of ducks and geese. But 
he stopped paddling, and bent forward and tapped me on 
the shoulder, asking. me to wait and look at it for a moment. 
I still feel guilty when I think of the injustice I had done 
him. 

Near Blackfriars Bridge is a man who has found 
something better than lumps cf coal to throw at inoffen- 
sive birds. He has a large round basket, full of gleaming 
whitebait, which he is tossing to a clamorous congregation 
of seagulls; singly, at first, you see a flash of silver in the 
air, and three or four of them swoop at it together; 
one dips down, catches his prey deftly, and rises in a 
graceful curve, while the others congratulate him in lan- 
guage which they have evidently learned from the bargees ; 
then follows an entire handful, and the white wings rattle 
and clash as a whole covey dashes simultaneously at the 
shower of glittering needles. “No, sir, not fresh fish 
to-day; they had ’em fresh yesterday. Yes, sir; I feed 
‘em every day, entirely at my own expense, except what a 
gentleman gives me now and then. I've got ’em a lot 
tamer than them pigeons,” he adds, contemptuously, and 
holds out in his hand a corpulent minnow, which is 
promptly snapped up by one of these feathered pirates. 
Wherefore you compromise with your conscience and 
hand him the shilling which you otherwise would have put 
ia the offertory. Higher up the river are other gulls, 
too gorged or too lazy to scramble for their dinner ; 
rising a little now and then, and dipping down again, 
with a hunch of the shoulders and a tilt forward with 
their legs, settling as if the platform below them were 
almost solid to anything so buoyant as their light bodies. 
They ride very high in the water, with their heads and 
tails perked up like a child’s paper boat, or the bow and 
stern of a Siwash canoe. 

It is less than a hundred years since Lord Byron swam 
down from Lambeth under Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges, a distance of about three miles when you take 
into account the bends of the river. What sort of a Hero 
would it take to tempt that modern Leander to repeat the 
feat were he alive to-day? But even before that the 
watermen on the “silver-footed Thamesis” were noted 
for the extraordinary fluency of their invective. Did not 
one of them rashly undertake to cross swords with Dr. 
Johnson? And did not that master of lexicography and 
vituperation retort with one comprehensive curse, which 
silenced his opponent and blasted the reputation of his 
female ancestry for ever and a day? In the twentieth 
century the foulness of the stream and of the language 
ot those who dwell thereon is better matched than in 
the days of the author of Coofer’s Hill. 

The obelisk was very old when the coracles were still 
pushing out from the willows which fringed the river bank. 
Now the motor-cars are clanging beneath it ; and the great 
black shed of Charing Cross is vomiting forth trains whose 
trail of white steam hangs in heavy coils on the laden air. 

C. Hansury WILLIAMS. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your article “ Towards a Social Policy” is a 
timely and valuable warning upon a subject about which, 
so far as at present appears, the Liberal Leaders “ have 
no settled convictions.” Either our land system and its 
accompanying depopulated villages and over-populatied 
slums is right and can be left to cure itself, or it is hideously 
wrong and demands the most urgent reform at the hands 
of the party of reform. It is true we have made a 
promising start towards village comfort and happiness 
under the powers of the Parish Councils Act of 1894; and 
a brief record of this success impels me to urge that the 


proper and most hopeful line for future progress lies in 
entrusting much greater powers to the parish councils for 
the purpose of creating small holdings and obtaining sites 
for building purposes. 

The subject is so vast that to attempt to deal with 
even a portion of it in a brief letter is impossible, but I 
am convinced by experience of the mistake it would be to 
adopt the proposal made in your article that a “ central 
department should have the power to oblige county 
councils to act.” Membership of what | am glad 
to think ranks amongst the most advanced county coun- 
cils on the subject of allotments and small holdings—viz., 
Worcestershire—convinces me there is nothing a county 
council, and rightly too, is more jealous of and resents 
than the interference of a central Government depart- 
ment. Experience shows that this interference, as in the 
case of the present Local Government Board, is usually 
misdirected and obstructive. Under a Tory Government 
this is usually worse than under a Liberal; but Govern- 
ment officials as a class are the last people I should go to 
for reforming and progressive action. 

Let us return to first principles and trust the people. 
Give them powers to demand land through their parish 
councils, and my experience of Worcestershire County 
Council, largely composed of political opponents, leads me 
to the belief that when Parliament has once laid it down 
that it is the business of the county council to place the 
people upon the land they will not be found behindhand 
in fulfilling their duty. Being on the ground and knowing 
the country and the people, there is evident fitness in the 
idea of the county councils dealing with this business, and 
I should look for a speedy rise of public spirit and pride 
in local progress and prosperity which would soon justify 
the confidence reposed in them by Parliament. 

It must be remembered that parish councils have 
power to hire land by voluntarv agreement for small hold- 
ings, and the following return shows how a start has been 
made under the imperfect and feeble powers already pro- 
vided. When it is remembered that, under the Tory Small 
Holdings Act, in sixteen years only 480 acres in eight 
counties, tenanted by 171 persons, have been acquired, 
your readers will realise how fearfully slow has been the 
rate of progress. 

ALLOTMENTS OverR 60 AcrRES UNDER THE PARISH COUNCILS 
Act. 
Return of 1898. 


Acres. Allotments. 

Elm, Ely ~ in ih 104 
Drayton Parslow, Bucks aoe . — iste -— 
Bourton-on-the-Water was ws a 53 
Tring, Hertford ase me. sis 1 
Stow Bardolph Norfolk va << ae ies 112 
Salthouse, Norfolk os a oe * Oe i 18 
Carlton, Notts ia Ht a “ 305 
Everton, Notts as i we 189 ees 4! 
Tysoe, Warwick cod i és 10 
Belbroughton, Worcester... we ee hin 79 
Hampton, Evesham a oo ee 50 
Castle Morton ... = ese os 805 ie 68 
South Cave, York awe ae ow. ae - 32 
Rascliff, York... ee i as OS hea 29 
Fridaythorpe, York... sis in oon 15 
Aberffraw, Anglesey ... - .. 60 ~ 13 

1,534 945 

Return of 1903. 
Acres. Allotments. 

Mere, Wilts tea =n iia i“ 2a uae 200 


It will be seen-that in four years over 1,500 acres, 
tenanted by 945 persons, have been got under voluntary 
arrangements by parish councils. Give these councils 
compulsory powers for hiring land, under the control of 
county councils, for small holdings, and compulsory powers 
for purchasing small lots of land to be re-let on building 
leases for erecting cottages, and an enormous flood of 
energy and potential comfort and well-being would be set 
flowing through our forsaken and neglected country 
districts. 

It will be possible to say very much more upon this 
subject; but the matter of first importance is to secure 
that our Party and its Leaders are resolved on definite 
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plans for ending the appalling shrinkage of a healthy 
country population, and the still more appalling and un- 
natural growth of the towns and their accompanying slums : 
both conditions, be it remembered, arising largely from 
the fact that by our laws the majority of our country 
people have at present no prospect for old age but the 
workhouse. This leads the energetic to leave their native 
land, as I only to-day was told by a young man was his 
intention. The reverse action would be found, as was re- 
cently related to me by the chairman of the Parish Coun- 
cil of Belbroughton in Worcestershire, where they hire 
200 acres of land, let to over 100 tenants, and he said, “ Our 
people are rolling in comfort.”—Yours, &c., 


FREDERIC IMPEY. 
Longbridge, Northfield, near Birmingham. 
October 26, 1904. 


LEAN’S COLLECTANEA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,— The writer of the notice of this book, in your 
last week’s issue, has done it, | am sure unwittingly, 
serious injustice in the statement: “The utility of these 
collections is impaired by the puzzling nature of the refer- 
ences which are in a kind of shorthand, often unintelligible 
to the reader.” 

Where there were so many references from the same 
author, often on the same page, it seemed a waste of space 
and time not to adopt the very usual course of using “a 
kind of shorthand.” In the prefatory note to the book 
it is pointed out that the references are explained, and 
there is in the fourth volume a list of the abbreviations of 
the names of authorities and also as full bibliographical 
references as could be given. ‘These are mentioned in the 
contents of the whole work in volume I. and also in the 
contents of volume IV. 

It was hoped that these would make the references 
easily intelligible.—Y ours, etc., 

T. W. WIiLLtaMs. 

Flax Bourton, near Bristol. 


October 26, 1904. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND TEACHING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am afraid Mr. Roberts, in his letter in your 
valuable paper a few weeks ago, is against members 
of religious orders being teachers. Why shoukl they not 
be so employed? If a body of teachers, women 
or men, wish to band themselves together, and fo 
reasons of their own take vows of one kind or ancther, 
why should they be disqualified from earning their 
bread as teachers? How can they interfere with the 
laity? Are they to be debarred from teaching because 
they join or prefer the life of a religious order? 
Suppose, for one moment, all the teachers left the 
religious orders and being qualified and certified as 
teachers would Mr. Roberts say they should not be 
appointed? By all means, let there be equal justice, mem- 
bers of religious orders and lay teachers holding the same 
certificates (which I believe is even now the practice in 
Roman Catholic schools). The Catholic laity being 
driven from the teaching profession is absurd. Members 
of any order surely have the same rights (in what we still 
call a free country) as the members of the laity. Are 
members of religious orders to be debarred from earning 
salaries as teachers, or as anything else, and look to the 
members of their religion for charity, to enable them to 
live or even exist >—Yours, etc., 

“A LiBerAL MIND.” 


LOVELINESS IN MINIATURE. 


I'TTLE maiden, fairy May, 
Fairer than all song can say, 


buoyant as the wind of spring, 
Blithe as butterflies a-wing, 

Pure andi fine the soul must be 
That can thus ethereally, 

And in earthly mould, express 
All its own unearthliness. 

Such the form sweet echo had, 
Ere Narcissus left her sad, 

Or young Eos, seen afar 

As she paled the morning-star : 
Yet no transitory gleam, 

Like to these, art thou, no dream— 
Vision of fantastic birth ; 

But a very child of earth— 
Hands and lips made humanly 
Warm to touch, and real to see; 
Beyond fancy’s wildest guess, 
Miniature of loveliness. 


Like the sudden smiles that flit 
(Spring comes back to think of it) 
O’er the face of April, seen 

But to vanish and have been, 

So the swift vicissitude 

Of each gay or pensive mood: 
Sweet at rest thou art, and sweet 
Roving, sweetest when the feet, 
That will neither walk nor stay, 
Dance adown the common way. 
But how paint the winsome grace 
Of the flower that is thy face? 
With what beauty, say, begin— 
Dainty cheek, or dimpled chin ? 
Little mouth we must not miss, 
One wild rose-bud raised to kiss, 
Nor the pearly seeds that show 
When the lips’ red petals blow. 
Then thy slender length, and slim 
Elasticity of limb, 

And white throat, and hardly guessed 
Ripple of the girlish breast, 
Fraught with dimly understood 
Mysteries of maidenhood, 

And dark hair that overlies 

The wide-wonder of thine eyes 
Azure-orbed, divinely shy, 
Radiant of eternity ! 


Love must come when thou art older, 
Or the hearts of men grow colder, 
And their eyes too gross to see: 
Then may life’s felicity 
Crown thee! but, as now thou art, 
The whole world must lose its heart, 
Child-enchantress, to thy lure— 
Loveliness in miniature. 
JAMES RHOADES. 





WESTMINSTER. 


HE lights along the river-brink, 
The hot, hard flags beneath my feet, 
The women’s faces in the street, 


The men’s, befogged with lusts and drink, — 


So far away they seemed to be— 
So very far away from me. 


And night by night my road was there, 


And day by day, through alien eyes :— 
O Silver Dove! that homing flies 


Through this oppressed and darkling air ;— 


What was it steered thy gleaming wings 
So sure through all thy wanderings ? 
SYDNEY OLIVIER. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON.* 


RS. CREIGHTON apologises in her preface 
for having written the life of her husband. 
The general objections to such a course are so clear, 
strong, and invidious that they need not be stated. 
But in this particular cave Mrs. Creighton’s apology is 
needless, for the result has more than justified her 
boldness in undertaking the task herself. She has 
done the work better than it could have been done by 
any man, and has shown the late Bishop of London as 
he was, without colour or concealment, relying fear- 
lessly upon the truth. Some courage was required to 
draw this photographic portrait. For Creighton was 
the least conventional of bishops or of men. On 
public occasions he usually behaved with dignified 
decorum, and how to take part in a procession he 
knew as well as anyone. Always well dressed, 
he looked his part to perfection, and on 
such great opportunities as the Moscow Corona- 
tion or the Diamond Jubilee he was _ gorgeous. 
But he seldom put any restraint upon his tongue, and 
there was something about his episcopal gaiters which 
gave his audacious paradoxes a keener edge. Those 
who called him flippant mistook him altogether. Flip- 
pancy is a light or trivial way of treating serious sub- 
jects, and from that stupid vice his intellect alone 
would have preserved him. Religion in its true, and 
morality in its highest sense, the Church to which he 
belonged, history of all kinds, everything in human 
nature that was either great or good, were always safe 
from his ridicule and sure of his reverence. With those 
exceptions he made fun of all subjects and of all per- 
sons, with out fear or favour, and without the slightest 
regard for the effect he produced upon other people. 
He was not merely a generous, kind-hearted, and 
affectionate man, but a real philanthropist, loving men, 
women, and children, each in the appropriate fashion, 
and perhaps children most of all. Experience with his 
own large family had given him such dexterity that he 
could treat infants like playthings, and put them in 
positions apparently full of peril without any risk of 
mishap. They were not even frightened, and they 
loved him, one and all. They were not alone. Perhaps 
the secret of his character is best explained by what he 
said to the working men at the Folkestone Church Con- 
gress in 1893. ‘*‘ You know that we have a hook in our 
arm. Why was it given to us? It was given to us 
that we might put it through the arm of another fellow 
and guide him on the straight way.” If his love of 
young people was most conspicuous, it was only 
because they could be treated with least ceremony. 
The love of his kind was an essential part of his 
religion, and it was personal, not abstract ; the love of 
people he actually knew. 

With all his strong individuality Creighton re- 
mained to the end of his life, unhappily not a long 
one, an Oxford man. His sound classical scholarship, 
with the gift of racy, rapid idiomatic translation, he 
learned from Dr. Holden at Durham. French, German, 
and Italian he picked up for himself. At Merton, where 
he became a popular and successful tutor, he acquired 





* LirE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. By 
his Wife.;, London: Longmans, Green. 28s. net. 


an academic turn of mind which he never lost. The tone, 
even the slang, of the common room clung to him 
through his experience of a rural parsonage, in his palaces 
of Peterborough and Fulham. His extreme cleverness 
enabled him to shine in any society, and he could 
attract women as he could amuse children. But he 
was at his best with men in the smoking room, where 
his intellectual hilarity had full play, though he never 
forgot that he was a Christian and aclergyman. At a 
very early age, when he was twenty-three, he said that 
‘Society ” as generally understood was a thing he 
‘*detested and abhorred.” He seemed, of course, to 
reverse this view when he became in London a frequent 
guest at fashionable dinner parties. Yet perhaps the 
change was rather apparent thanreal. Naturally genial 
and sociable, it was his habit to go where he was 
asked, and his fellow-creatures always amused him. 
But he was not really a man of the world. Politics he 
hated and never understood, his idea of them being 
chiefly derived from remarks made to him in sacred 
confidence by Mr. Labouchere. He knew nothing and 
cared nothing about any kind of sport. His literature 
was Dante, Milton, and Goethe, not the modern novels, 
which he read as_ soporifics or because they were 
written by his personal friends. Therefore, while he 
could always talk, it was not at a London dinner that 
his conversation was most characteristic. 

What made him aclergyman ? Even Mrs. Creighton 
does not seem to know. There was nothing clerical in 
his early training, and yet he never contemplated 
any other profession. People at Oxford, he said, 
concluded that, as he was not a fool, he must be a 
knave. That remarkably silly conclusion was never 
drawn in the case of pronounced Broad Churchmen, 
such as Stanley and Liddell, Pattison and Jowett. If 
Creighton’s position was sometimes misunderstood, 
there were other and more plausible grounds. His 
Fellowship was a clerical not an open one, and 
in talk he carried his dislike of cant to a rather 
dangerous excess. He affected as an _ under- 
graduate the ritual of the High Church, and his 
attendance at their services appeared incongruous 
with the latitudinarian freedom of his opinions. 
Creighton, however, cared nothing for the impression 
he made upon others. Entirely devoid of self-conscious- 
ness, not knowing what shyness was, he let men 
talk, and went his way. His first class in the classical 
school was followed, oddly enough, by a second in law 
and history. He had read for it less than six months, 
and he characteristically remarked that he should have 
thought very poorly of the school if he had got a first. 
Creighton was allowed to retain his Fellowship after 
his marriage, and as a married tutor his influence over 
undergraduates was remarkable. He could always 
get on with anybody who was not both pompous and 
stupid. At the height of his academic popularity and 
fame the best living in the gift of the college fell 
vacant, and he took it. He made no pretence of any 
spiritual vocation to the cure of souls. He balanced 
literary leisure against the activities of Oxford, 
and luckily Oxford kicked the beam. To Creighton’s 
seclusion at Embleton in Northumberland we owe 
the History of the Papacy between the Great Schism 
and the Sack of Rome, which is his permanent 
contribution to knowledge and thought. Yet he 


was as far as possible from neglecting his parish. He 
did his clerical work not from a sense of duty, nor from 
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any fervour of professional zeal, but because he loved 
his neighbours and felt for them in their trials. He 
was, perhaps, for a clergyman, a little too proud 
of the fact that nobody could take him in, and 


certainly it was not easy to shock him. But 
the softness of his heart was quite as remark- 
able as the hardness of his head, and in the 


midst of his historical studies he would sit up all 
night with a sick child. His powers of work have 
seldom been surpassed. While he was Vicar ot 
Embleton and a guardian of the poor he wrote the 
first two volumes of his history, and took private 
pupils, of whom the best known is Sir Edward Grey. 
His mind was, of course, a very rapid instrument. But 
at Oxford he laid stress upona ‘‘ regular life,” meaning 
‘* a life in which one habitually breakfasts at eight.” 
Those who heard Creighton preach in later 
years will be surprised to learn that his earliest 


sermons were all written, and that when 
he began to preach extempore he _ took full 
notes. The impression, prevalent at Cambridge, 


that he chose his text at the gate of Emmanuel and 
made his sermon as he walked down the avenue is 
more in accordance with the perfect and, in an English- 
man, almost unnatural readiness which he afterwards 
attained. He was the prince of lecturers, and no one 
in England could make a better speech after dinner. 
He never hesitated, or seemed to be at a loss for a 
word. His humour, though it annoyed the pretentious 
and puzzled the dull, delighted intelligent audiences of 
all kinds, from the working man of Leicester to the 
guests of the Royal Academy. His sermons at Embleton 
were described by a good critic who heard them, 
as marked by the simplicity of sheer ability. But 
his speeches were better than his sermons and his 
lectures were better than his speeches. He had not 
the unction or the eloquence to bea great preacher ora 
great orator. If he was great in anything, it was in 
history. In 1875 appeared his Roman Primer, written 
in three weeks, which has sold well and steadily ever 
since. He accounted for its success by the fact that 
schoolboys found it a convenient missile and soon 
wore it out. The first two volumes of his History were 
published in 1882, and from that time his name was 
familiar to the literary society of Europe. Lord Acton, 
who severely criticised subsequent volumes, reviewed 
this first instalment in highly complimentary terms, 
and Lord Acton’s introduction was sufficient anywhere. 
His subsequent cause of complaint against the author 
was intensely characteristic. He thought that Creighton 
dealt too leniently with the Inquisition and with the 
characters of the Popes. To Acton history was 
essentially moral and rhe historian a hanging judge. 
Creighton considered himself rather as an interpreter, 
explaining how people came to do things, and leaving 
the responsibility of judgment with the reader. Yet 
he was no mere chronicler. A more vivid series of 
portraits does not exist than his characters of the 
Popes in his period, and the human interest of his nar- 
rative never flags. He did not belong to the unscien- 
tific school which holds that history is a science. 
‘* Historical criticism,” he wrote in memorable words, 
‘fis not a science: it is only an investigation of the 
value of evidence.” Yet he was not altogether a 
literary historian. He has no purple passages, and 
indulges in no flights of admiring or indignant rhetoric. 
He is like a good judge enlivening a dull circuit and 
taking the defendant’s side whenever he decently can. 
It was, of course, impossible that the author of 
such a book should long remain a country parson. In 
1884 the Professorship of Modern History at Oxford 
became vacant by the appointment of Dr. Stubbs to 
the Bishopric of Chester, and Creighton applied for the 
post. It was the only time he ever asked for anything, 
and he did not succeed, for Mr. Gladstone appointed 
Freeman. Later in the same year he became the first 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge on 


the new Dixie Foundation and an official Fellow of 
Emmanuel. Next year Mr. Gladstone gave him a 
canonry at Worcester, so that he seemed to occupy 
an ideal position for a clergyman who was also a man 
of letters. He thoroughly enjoyed Cambridge and 
Worcester, as indeed he enjoyed everything, except 
London, all his life. But he was not quite so popular 
in his new University as he had been in his old. Perhaps 
Cambridge is more decorous than Oxford. Perhaps it 
is more priggish. Perhaps more is expected from a 
professor than from a tutor. ‘* His whole life here,” 
says a Cambridge don, ‘‘ was a sort of protest against 
the idea that solemnity meant wisdom.” Tristram 
Shandy is a similar protest. But Sterne was not a 
professor. 

Then came the decisive trial of Creighton’s career. 
In 1891 he had just accepted a canonry at Windsor, 
which would rather have assisted him than otherwise in 
his literary labours, when Lord Salisbury offered him 
the Bishopric of Peterborough. He took it with reluc- 
tance, but without hesitation, and his freedom was gone. 
Although he managed to struggle through another 
volume of the History, the book was never finished, and 
the rest of his time was occupied with work which does 
not survive. Mrs. Creighton has printed his replies to 
the remonstrance of an ‘historical friend,” whose 
identity may be guessed, against his acceptance of a 
bishopric. His letters make it clear that his corre- 
spondent, besides preferring historical to episcopal 
exercises, considered him unfit for any ecclesiastical 
office, and his own words, written with obvious sincerity, 
have therefore a claim to be quoted: ‘‘ To me the one 
supreme object of human life is, and always has been, to 
grow nearer to God.” A man who could write that 
sentence without meaning it would be morally worse 
than Talleyrand, and could never have been respected 
by his fellows. A better practical Christian than 
Creighton there could hardly be. When he consulted 
old Bishop Philpot about Lord Salisbury’s letter, Phil- 
pot told him that a bishop’s life was a happy one, 
because it gave him so many opportunities of saying 
and doing kind things. Such an opportunity he never 
lost, and those who remember him with most affection 
in the diocese of Peterborough are those who had most 
need of a friend. Social position, outside royalty, had 
had no effect upon him. Ifhe had his choice, he would 
always talk to the man or woman who would get most 
pleasure from his conversation. Cant and conceit, 
pedantry and sanctimoniousness bored him, and 
his revenge upon bores was to shock them. 
But, full as he was of intellectual contempt, 
he recognised ‘‘the power of simple goodness ” 
as the greatest in the world. With all his in- 
terest in ecclesiastical history he was no theologian, 
unless a thorough knowledge and a reverent study of 
Dante be held to imply theological knowledge. Of 
philosophy he had no more than a clever man picks up 
at Oxford ; and even literature, much as he loved it, 
did not appeal to him as history did. His motive for 
abandoning the life of a student was certainly not a 
selfish one. He thought that he could do more good 
as a bishop than as an historian; and though he may 
have been, as one of his own clergy said, ‘‘ the least 
clerically-minded bishop that ever was,” his letters in 
these volumes prove that the Christian religion was the 
mainspring of all his actions. Ambition he repudiated, 
with unnecessary vehemence, as a legitimate guide of 
conduct. But the excellence of his motives does not 
prove him to have been right, and the great question 
remains. That he made a good bishop, a far better 
bishop than Stubbs, everyone admits. He also raised 
the reputation of the Bench, not merely in England 
but in Europe. It was a beautiful and truly Christian 
sight to see a man whom the best intellectual society 
in any nation would have honoured exerting himself 
for the amusement of governesses or children, or 
humble, overworked, isolated clergymen. Having once 
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become a bishop, it was only fitting that he should 
become in due course Bishop of London. In London, as in 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, he made his mark 
at once, and history was forgotten, or cast aside. Yet he 
himself understood very well the difference between what 
is permanent and what is ephemeral. ‘‘ Here lies one 
who tried to write true history’? was the epitaph he 
desired. It is impossible to close these volumes with- 
out a feeling of sadness and disappointment. A happier 
life has seldom been recorded, or one with a better 
moral. For a large part of Creighton’s buoyant 
happiness consisted in promoting the happiness of 
others. And yet, when we read some of his correspon- 
dence and consider the nature of the disputes which 
he tried, not always successfully, to settle, we cannot 
forget the remark of the cynical old lawyer, that a 
bishopric was the best place for a superannuated judge. 
The infinitely little, the irredeemably trivial, may 
furnish all that a bishop ought to ask, and no doubt he 
can escape from them in his prayers. But there 
are at least a thousand men who would make good 
bishops for one who could write the History of the 
Papacy. How many bishops are there in the 
Church of England now? Who knows all their names ? 
When Creighton was worried with nonsense about 
ritualism, he wrote in his haste from London House: 
‘* The Englishman has no mind at all; he has only an 
hereditary obstinacy.” Such evanescent irritation 
was in the circumstances natural, and Mrs. Creighton 
has done well as a faithful biographer to record it. 
But if anyone wishes to contrast the life which 
Creighton left with the life for which he exchanged it, 
let him compare these words with Creighton’s admirable 
account of his own historical standard in a letter to 
Mr. Lee, of Philadelphia. ‘‘ My method is to take up 
questions as they present themselves, and to view thein 
as they might have presented themselves to an intelli- 
gent member of the Curia. I try to take the view of a 
contemporary statesman who was not a philosopher, or 
a thinker, but recently a man of affairs. I try to find out 
how he acted on the evidence before him.” This is 
what he gave up to preach at the restoration of dis- 
figured churches, and define the use of liturgical 
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A LITERARY PATHOLOGIST. 

HERALDS OF ReEvoLT. Studies in Modern Literature and 
Dogma. By William Barry, D.D. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1904. 

TuouGu the eleven essays in this volume were contributed 

originally to the Dublin Review and the Quarterly 

Review, the collection does not lack unity. They all deal 

with modern subjects, and from the same point of view. 

They are said to be “ studies in literature and dogma,” but 

their interest in literature is secondary. The author holds 

with Carlyle that the most important fact about any man is 
his religion, and accordingly in his examination of contem- 
porary literature his main endeavour has been to disengage 
from their confusing setting those tendencies in modern 
life and thought which this literature exhibits. His own 
rich, if somewhat exuberant, style would prove of itself that 
he could not be indifferent to such narrower matters as a 
writer's mastery of his art; but the many striking passages 
of pure literary criticism are little more than by-play in his 
reading of the signs of the times. “ We are not concerned,” 
he says in the essay on Heine, “ with what he meant to 
teach; our concern is with the significance of his life and 
writings in themselves, as represeritative of the age to which 
they belong.” The same method is pursued in all the 
essays. We are always led through literary approaches to 

“the first great question, what is the meaning of life ?” 
The author stands on the high ground of Catholic 

orthodoxy, and sets himself to expose those tendencies 

which in his eyes are subversive of the Christian ideal. 

The modern French novel, he holds, has passed from bad 

to worse. French Romanticism, which reproduced and 


aggravated the noxious qualities that were first shown 
clearly in the work of Rousseau, has in its turn yielded to 
its offspring Realism. Hugo’s creations were “sublime 
caricatures,” “ chimeras of the fancy,” but in Zola, of whom 
Dr. Barry cannot adequately express his abhorrence, the 
“ great first principle is the essential bestiality of man.” If 
pessimism is the prevailing note in the novels of Daudet, 
Bourget, and Loti, these writers yet obey the instinct of the 
romantic and naturalistic schools in rejecting the spiritual 
philosophy to follow materialist and physiological methods. 
In Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, and Richepin we 
Lave the exaltation of neo-paganism, as well as in our 
countrymen Symonds and Pater. The philosophy of 
buddhism has been sapping our moral strenuousness ; and 
the forces that would upset the social and spiritual fabric 
culminate in Nietzsche. Are the ideals of anarchy, the 
author asks, the conclusions of a self-justified Darwinism ? 
And he does not leave his answer doubtful. He is in sym- 
pathy with none of the writers of whom he speaks. They 
all appear to him to support, each in his different way, a 
“false philosophy, ruinous to the ethics, the arts, the social 
order which we have inherited from our Christian an- 
cestors.” His volume is thus a collection of pathological 
studies in modern literature. And when we finish reading 
it we wonder why it has been entitled “ Heralds” of Revolt. 
Does it not rather argue that we are in the midst of the 
cataclysm ? It draws a gloomy picture of a literature 
showing everywhere a feeling of “dreadful irremediable 
blankness in things, as though the universe had no heart,” 
even when it rises above depicting “a putrescent civilisa- 
tion, a corruption of high and low, a cynical shameless- 
ness.” But the gloom is relieved by the author's optimism. 
For there is one cure for all our decadence, if we will only 
accept it—the return to a pure and hearty Christianity. 

There is, however, less difficulty in showing the ab 
sence of the Christian ideal in a decadent literature than in 
proving that the decadence is directly due to this absence, 
and that with the defeat of the enemies of Christianity 
modern literature would be reanimated, if not to vigour, at 
least to health. Fortunately Dr. Barry is more concerned 
with stating the facts of his case than with urging his con- 
clusions. The merit of the volume lies in the searching 
diagnosis. _ We may call in other physicians, or we may 
recognise the futility of trying to prescribe at all, but we 
have at least been shown where troubles and dangers lie ; 
and even if we do not share Dr. Barry’s anxiety, we will 
admit the interest and the value of his examination. He 
holds that the senses have usurped their place, and that 
consequently the outward show has triumphed over the in- 
ward meaning. We have representations of life—too often 
in abnormal aspects—but little to help us to arrive at a law 
of life. Reason has yielded to sentiment and duty to the 
pursuit of happiness, with the inevitable result that writers 
now delineate passion and its effects instead of “ searching 
into the facts of life with the aid of moral principles.” In- 
stinct is exalted and everything is pardoned to it; and the 
individual is too often treated as the creature of his circum- 
stances. In Dr. Barry’s eyes perhaps the greatest fault of 
the modern novel is that it tends to neglect the human will. 
Even in Loti, who shares with George Eliof and Walter 
Pater the critic’s highest praises, there is too much “ pas- 
sive enjoyment, passive contemplation, yielding sorrow.” 
The absence of moral responsibility is shown also in the 
doctrine of art for art’s sake; and this is held to mean 
nothing more than the worship of the five senses. Each 
indictment is the logical sequence of the other. _ Pessi- 
mism, scepticism, estheticism, evolution—each is a dif- 
ferent phase of the revolt from the older standards, and all 
are reflected in modern literature. 

Dr. Barry’s judgments will not be ascribed to what he 
calls the colour of his coat or the shape of his neckcloth. 
Yet we occasionally catch glimpses of these in the essays 
which were contributed originally to the Dublin Review, 
as when he argues that “ through all dimness and obstruc- 
tions it is growing clearer that the Ideal Christianity has its 
centre in Rome.” And one does not need to be a Calvinist 
or a Scot to recognise them in the assertion that “ when 
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Scotland broke with the Medieval Church, for well-nigh 
two centuries she seemed to have turned her back on civili- 
sation.” On the whole, and particularly in the latter por- 
tion of the volume, the author's case is stated, though 
strongly, yet with eminent fairness. If we accept his pre- 
misses we shall arrive at his conclusions, even when he 
maintains that Carlyle “took away from the sum of reli- 
gious knowledge more than he added to it.” The essay 
which we could spare most easily is that on John Ingle- 
sant. Its main theme is the misrepresentation of Jesuitism, 
and though we are interested to see how the spirit of Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs survives in the nineteenth century novel, 
we feel that this essay hardly falls into line with the others. 
Unlike them, it deals with the book rather than with the 
author, and accordingly its scope is comparatively narrow. 
We should rather have had in its place an account of Mere- 
dith, to whom there happens to be no reference in the 
whole volume. Would we have been shown that he too 
illustrates the neglect of the human will as a factor in life 
and literature ? 

Dr. Barry believes with Sainte-Beuve in the method of 
portraiture in criticism. But his attitude more frequently 
reminds us of Monsieur Brunetiére. 

D. NICHOL SMITH. 





SHELLEY’S POETRY AND IDEAS. 
An Essay. By A. A. Jack. London: Constable. 
3s. Od. net. 
Tuis is an interesting but wrong-headed little book. Mr. 
Jack has a great many ideas, and can express them. Un- 
fortunately, his ideas get between himself and his subject. 
The only way to come to right conclusions about a great 
poet is to study his poetry as poetry and to 
learn to enjoy it as poetry. It cannot be said too 
often that a great poet is not to be judged by his theories 
or ideas, but by his expression of them. Anyone may 
share his ideas. What distinguishes him from other men, 
what makes him a great poet, is his power of expressing 
those ideas, for they stir in him a unique emotion, and this 
emotion is what he expresses in poetry, which is also 
unique ; for the ideas by themselves would only produce 
prose, perhaps very dull prose, whereas the poetry com- 
municates the poet’s emotion to readers who may all the 
while be disagreeing profoundly with the ideas. Mr. Jack 
knows this well enough—indeed, he states it in this very 
essay—yet his method is not to analyse Shelley’s art, to 
show how he attains to beauty, and how his rhythm and 
phrasing are perfectly suited to express the emotions 
which possessed him; but to analyse his ideas as if he 
were a philosopher, and, having come to the conclusion 
that these ideas do not make up a satisfactory theory of 
life, to contend that therefore his poetry is unsatisfactory. 
The result is some very perverse criticism. Take, for 
instance, “The Cloud,” and in particular the last verse, 
beginning— 
“T am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die.” 

The very movement of the lines communicates to us 
Shelley's own rapture in the mysterious majesty of a great 
cloud gathering from nowhere and travelling across space 
without haste or sound. But Mr. Jack is not content with 
this. “ The Cloud,” he says, “informs us quite truly, as truly 
as a lecture on physics, but not of what we desire to be 
informed.” He has, unfortunately, his own ideas about the 
way in which a poet ought to regard nature, and they inter- 
fere with his enjoyment of “The Cloud,” and so with his 
comprehension of it. The poet, he thinks, ought to interpret 
nature, to get some comfort or lesson out of it. “ Man 
adds his interpretation to the world, and with this inter- 
pretation creates the world anew. Let a poet describe 
nature for herself and we are uninterested.” The best 
answer to this is that when Shelley describes the cloud 
we are not uninterested, unless theories have deafened us 
to poetry. But it is worth while to go a little further than 
that and to see what Shelley really does do.in “ The Cloud.” 


SHELLEY: 


The poem is something more, of course, than a plain state- 
ment of facts, since it is a poem and not a lecture on 
physics. It was written not to convey information, but to 
express emotion ; not Wordsworth’s or Coleridge’s emotion, 
which Mr. Jack prefers, but Shelley's emotion, which ac- 
cording to Mr. Jack, is cold, inhuman, unsubstantial. 

Yet this emotion is now shared by many human 
beings, for in the last century men have come to have new 
feelings towards clouds and the sun, winds and seas, and 
the starry heavens. They use them no longer as images 
of their own emotions or as opiates to drug their own un- 
rest, but see in them a life and beauty of their own that 
seem analogous to human life and can be enjoyed as men 
enjoy human life and beauty for their own sake, their own 
profound and mysterious significance. Shelley is the chief 
of the poets who have expressed this new kind of emotion, 
znd in “ The Cloud” he expresses it rightly and naturally 
through a statement of certain facts known about clouds. 
For these facts make up the life of the cloud as we see it, 
and in Shelley’s poem the cloud tells the story of its life 
and makes it as moving and significant to us as the life of 
a human being. If we are to take poetry as medicine, 
what better medicine could we have than this? When we 
are brainsick the unseen seems to us a lifeless piece of un- 
intelligible machinery, and we feel ourselves lonely in our 
humanity amid the inhuman conflict of its forces. But 
when we regain health of body and mind, the machinery 
comes to life, phenomena change into friends, 
and we ourselves are a willing part of forces that work 
tcwards some unknown but righteous end. “ The Cloud ” is 
an expression of such a state of mind, of an imagination 
warm with the delight of adventures beyond “the flaming 
ramparts of the world,” and it communicates to us its own 
warmth, its own ardour, in “praise of the fathomless 
universe.” Is it inhuman to express in undying music emo- 
tions which thousands share but would scarcely be con- 
scious of if it were not for that expression? If such poetry 
leaves the reader cold, that is his fault, not Shelley’s, for 
Shelley was certainly not cold when he broke into that 
celestial music. Men are passionate over different things 

one over a woman, another only over his dinner. Shelley 
was passionate over the glories of the sky. He is at home 
among stars, and clouds and tempests, like Mowgli among 
the beasts of the jungle. He is a new myth-maker, but in 
his myths the powers of the air speak not like men and 
women, but like themselves. For him, indeed, “the 
upper air breaks into life,” and into a real life of its own, 
not into the arbitrary puppet dance of allegory. 

If we are to understand and enjoy a great poet we must, 
for a time at least, give ourselves wholly up to him and 
read him as if there had never been another poet in the 
world, for only thus can we learn to discover the unique 
and incomparable element that exists in all great, indeed 
in all true, poetry. When we have found that element 
we are contented with it as with the beauty of a flower. 
Mr. Jack seems never to have gone through this process 
with Shelley, to have read him always with memories of 
Wordsworth and other poets in his mind, and with regrets 
that he does not feel and write as they do. This kind of 
distracting comparison, this wishing that a thing was 
different from what it is, is one of the vices of the human 
mind and a common source of critical error, since it takes 
the critic’s eye off his subject. Mr. Jack, for instance, when 
he comes to consider Adonais, cannot help thinking of 
Lycidas, and wishing that Shelley had written of Keats 
as Milton wrote of King. In Lycidas, he says, Milton 
refers back to the life of King. Lycidas is a living man 
who has died; Keats is a dead man who has lived, for 
Shelley says nothing about his life. So, he concludes, 
Adonais is a poem about death, and therefore not to be 
enjoyed by most living human beings. But the real theme 
of Adonais is the glory of art and its victory over death, 
from which Shelley passes to the contemplation of that 
ideal beauty towards which his mind was always soaring, 
and which he hoped to meet face to face on the other side 
of the grave. 
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Theories again hinder Mr. Jack from enjoying and 
understanding Shelley’s love poetry, It is a poetry, he 
says, addressed to an ideal love, and against poetry of this 
kind the objection of fickleness is fatal. Shelley was 
fickle, and so his love poetry is condemned. ‘The argu- 
ment is difficult to follow, and if it were accepted would 
prevent our enjoying much of the finest love poetry in the 
world. The best way to avoid such a disaster would Se 
to suppress all the lives of the poets. But Mr. Jack seens 
to misunderstand the facts. Shelley was fickle because 
both he and the women he loved or half loved were 
human beings and therefore imperfect. It was only for a 
short time that the ideal ever seemed to him to be one 
with the real woman. We may guess this was so eve in 
the case of his wife. He did not lose his affection for 
her, but his imagination ceased to exult in her, and the 
ideal seeming to tempt him at times in the form of other 
women, struggled with that still-enduring affection for his 
wife and tormented his soul. Hence the strange mixture 
of rapture and misgiving in his love poems and the hints 
at a bitterness of disillusion which he dare not utter 
plainly. Shelley struggled with a devil of inconstancy that 
tempted him in the form of an angel of light, and his love 
poems are a very moving record of that struggle. In fact 
one has only to understand the facts to read the poems 
with a new interest. But there is no need to concern one- 
self with the facts at all. The beauty of the poems is 
independent of them, and it is only through a thorough 
understanding of the poems that one can learn to under- 
stand the facts. Mr. Jack has tried to reverse the process, 


and hence with all his acuteness has fallen into surprising 
errors. 





IRISES. 
THE Book oF THE Irs. By R. Irwin Lynch. 
Lane. as. 6d. net. 

Mr. Lyncu, who is the curator of the excellent Botanic 
Gardens at Cambridge, might be expected to write a 
good book on irises, and he has certainly done sc. The 
iris could only be properly treated by a man of science 
who is also a practical gardener, for it contains a great 
number of species often very minutely distinguished, and 
these species are divided into different classes. There 
is no genus of flowers, also, of which the different species 
differ more in the culture they require. Some need 
extremes of moisture; others extremes of dryness, at 
least for six months of the year. They are all—or 
nearly all—alike only in their desire for sunshine. Mr. 
Lynch therefore has rightly made this book more 
scientific than most others of the same series; but his 
cultural notes are all that a gardener could ask for. In 
these he has had the assistance of Sir Michael Foster, 
perhaps the most successful cultivator of irises in 
England; and the book also contains a chapter on the 
cultivation of Oncocyclus irises by the late Rev. H. 
Ewbank, whose enthusiasm for the beauty of these plants 
was never discouraged by the difficulties of their cultiva- 
tion. These difficulties have not yet been solved. The 
Oncocyclus irises come from a climate very different 
from ours. They will endure neither ordinary outdoor 
nor ordinary greenhouse treatment. To grow them— 
or at least to flower them—is a four de force; but 
skilled gardeners are fond of fours de force, just as 
golfers find a pleasure in surmounting bunkers. 

Fortunately, there are innumerable other irises that 
can be grown easily enough—so easily that their culture 
is neglected in most gardens. Hardly anyone takes the 
same pains with them as with roses or carnations. Yet 
the iris, in colour and form alike, is perhaps the most 
beautiful—certainly the most varied—of all garden 
flowers. | Many kinds can be grown in every sort of 
garden; yet most gardens contain only a few. It is 
common to see varieties of the German iris (usually 
neglected), the Spanish iris, and the English iris; but 
Tris Aurea, Iris Monnieri, Iris Orientalis, Iris Notha, 
and many others are rarities in our gardens, though 
they can be easily grown and are of extraordinary 
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beauty. The magnificent Japanese Iris Laevigata needs 
only a moist, sunny place and rich soil to be far more 
splendid than the costliest orchid. It can be raised 
readily from seed, and plants are cheap to buy. There 
are also the beautiful little bulbous irises, especially 
Reticulata, Tauri, and Stenophylla, which blossom in 
February and March, and which, if planted in a rich, 
drained, sunny place, will continue to flower for years, 
throwing up blossoms which remind one of June in the 
midst of snow and frost and biting east winds. But it 
is impossible to enumerate all the different kinds of irises 
which ought to be common in our gardens and are not. 
They can all be found in Mr. Lynch’s book, which, we 
may hope, will do something towards putting an end to 
their neglect. 





GOOD FICTION. 
Tue Foop oF tHE Gops. By H. G. Wells. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1904. 6s. 
PRovincIAL TALES. By Gertrude H. Bone. London: Duck- 
worth and Co. 1904. 6s. 

THE prominent niche Mr. Wells has carved for himself in 
the excessively overcrowded house of modern fiction 
attracts attention by the bold novelty of its appropriately 
modern design. The trivial, forced, or feeble novelty of 
the great crowd of performances that are yearly offered us 
is replaced in Mr. Wells’s case by his daring application of 
the new range of ideas given us by science. And carrying 
out these speculative ideas in his fictions by his own 
picturesque snap-shot style of impressionism, his work has 
on us something of the effect of some peculiarly modern 
invention—a ship’s searchlight, let us say, playing on the 
heterogeneous crowds of a promenade and lighting up all 
the muddy foreshore and obsolete craft and dark horizon ; 
visualising, in fact, for us the strange jumble of new and 
old in environment and inheritance that is the fantastic 
note of modern existence. It is not a_ particularly 
effective criticism to say that Mr. Wells's art depends little 
on its beauty and a great deal on its brilliant ingenuity. 
Its zsthetic interest (and Mr. Wells has a remarkable 
instinct for the inner structure of his tales) again suggests 
the meaning lines and ordered curves of some scientific 
instrument admirably constructed for its special purpose. 
What is of such special interest in Mr. Wells’s example is 
that he is the only novelist who has boldly manipulated 
scientific searchlights, now flashing them seriously and 
whimsically on our contemporary social organisation and 
now scrutinising “the man in the street” with the 
detachment of a professor examining a test tube. 
Civilised human life is the last inexhaustible field reserved 
for the scientists to explore, and in sociology nobody has 
got beyond dubiously recording certain groups of economic 
facts, and gingerly examining the concepts and practices of 
the most backward savage races. Mr. Wells, however, has 
had his imagination fired by the topsy-turvy spectacle 
of the nineteenth-century—man’s powers over nature 
being infinitely increased, while his powers over himself 
become diminished by the irruption of incalculable new 
social forces. And very happily in The Food of the Gods 
Mr. Wells has hit off the mental attitude of modern scien- 
tists who concern themselves not at all with the possi- 
bilities of a sane and vigorous reorganisation of human 
society, but occupy themselves with making new discoveries 
for civilisation to mishandle. 

Mr. Wells, however, has, in short, had the insight to 
see that what needs putting under the lens more than any 
other phenomenon is modern man himself, and he has had 
the brilliant inspiration of bringing the two clashing worlds 
of scientific thought and human action into collision, and 
creating a new revealing atmosphere by mental shock 
at their impact. By coolly placing representative contem- 
porary crowds—from London scientists to Kentish villagers 
—in contact with the monstrous extra-human worlds of the 
Martians, Time Machines, Giant Foods. and the like, 
worlds which are only monstrous emblems of the inde- 
finite worlds of life existing beyond our ken, Mr. Wells 
has followed the simple but telling trick of the photo 
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grapher who gets a child “into position” by startling it 
into gazing at some marvel. Mr. Wells’s readers are so 
tickled by the strange phenomena he rivets their attention 
on—in The Food of the Gods giant wasps two feet across 
the wings, earwigs as big as lobsters, rats as big as wolves, 
and giant wheat twenty-five feet high, with youthful giants 
to match—that they do not see that the smiling photo- 
grapher has his camera turned point-blank in their own 
direction. And the result—whether it be shown in 7 he 
Invisible Man, The War of Two Worlds, The Sea Lady, 
or The Food of the Gods—is always that a highly lifelike 
and most entertaining negative of the “ man in the street,” 
in his attitude to life, is produced. The extra-human 
machinery and superhuman background of Mr. Wells's 
tales are therefore justified artistically, because these things 
are secretly subordinated to the examination of our modern 
life and human nature, and to the central thesis developed 
so subtly and with such abounding humour by the author 
of Mankind in the Making. Everybody knows how dex- 
trously Mr. Wells’s pictures are woven, but we cannot re- 
frain from quoting a specimen of his more pronounced 
satiric manner. The introduction of the Food of the 
Gods to a benighted world by Professors Redwood and 
Bensington, who have accidentally hit on it while studying 
“ those alkaloids which are most stimulating to the nervous 
system,” is followed by the sporadic outburst of giant life 
in the vegetable and animal kingdom. The food is ad- 
ministered by various parents to their children, and soon 
young giants come into being. The littleness of our human 
nature, however, objects to the new Bigness. 

“In those days the world was a patchwork of transi- 
tion, so that this great new fact came to him in a series of 
shocks of contrast. The process of change had not been 
uniform; it had spread from one centre of distribution here 
and another centre there. The country was in patches: 
great areas where the Food was still to come, and areas 
where it was already in the soil and in the air, sporadic and 
contagious. It was a bold new motif creeping in among 
ancient and venerable airs. . 

“*Lots of ’em haven’t houses fit to live in,’ said the 
second [giant] boy. ‘Let’s go and build ’em a house close 
up to London, that will hold heaps and heaps of them and 
be ever so comfortable and nice, and let’s make ’em a 
nice little road to where they all go and do business—a 
nice straight little road, and make it all nice as nice. We'll 
make it all so clean and pretty that they won’t any of them 
be able to live grubby and beastly like most of them do now. 
Water enough for them to wash with we'll have—you know 
they’re so dirty now that nine out of ten of their houses 
haven't even baths in them, the filthy little skunks! You 
know the ones that have baths spit insults at the ones that 
haven’t, instead of helping them to get them, and call ’em 
the Great Unwashed. You know. We'll alter all that. . .’ 


" “ And that led to another dreadful bother. 

** Agitated multitudes were at them in no time, telling 
them for a thousand reasons to stop, telling them to stop 
for no reason at all—babbling, confused, and varied multi- 
tudes. The place they were building was too high—it 
couldn’t possibly be safe. It was ugly; it interfered with 
the letting of proper-sized houses in the neighbourhood; it 
ruined the tone of the neighbourhood; it was unneigh- 
bourly ; it was contrary to the local building regulations; it 
infringed the right of the local authority to muddle about 
with a minute expensive electric supply of its own; it inter- 
fered with the concerns of the local water company. 

‘Local Government Board clerks roused themselves to 
judicial obstruction. The little lawyer turned up again to 
represent about a dozen threatened interests; local land- 
owners appeared in opposition; people with mysterious 
claims claimed to be bought off at exorbitant rates; the 
Trades Unions of all the building trades lifted up collective 
voices; and a ring of dealers in all sorts of building 
material became a bar. Extraordinary associations of 
people with prophetic visions of esthetic horrors rallied to 
protect the scenery of the place where they would build the 
great house, of the valley where they would bank up the 
water.” P. 219. ‘ 

This is very good satire and we need not, with cer- 
tain critics, complain that Mr. Wells has spoiled a semi- 
scientific extravaganza by introducing a note of serious 
allegory. It is true that by his final word that the little 
people are doomed to yield to Bigness he has landed 
himself in a dilemma, for a transformation in size is not a 
transformation in spirit ; but of course we must accept his 
invading Giant life as an allegory of the spirit of progress. 
So far Mr. Wells’s art has shown no weakening through 


over-seriousness of moral purpose. Rather, as we have 
sought to indicate, its originality lies in its delicious exhibi- 
tion of the banality of human nature vis @ vis with the 
monstrous forces of nature that it cannot even measure. 
The Sea Lady is, perhaps, the most artistic of all Mr. 
Wells’s tales, but Zhe Food of the Gods is also very 
cunningly wrought. 

Rarely does one find a book in which the lives of poor 
and humble people are represented without the tinge of 
class patronage. The social gulf between our middle 
classes and the labouring poor is so prohibitive of 
true fraternal feeling that one can scarcely name a single 
novelist who depicts the cottager’s life with sympathy. 
Perhaps the best of the handful existing of such tales and 
sketches is Mrs. Mary E. Mann’s The Fields of Dulditch, 
which probably few of our readers have ever heard of. In 
these sketches of peasant life before us, Provincial Tales, 
we have, however, a book that is remarkable for its 
spiritual discernment and for its quiet, tender beauty. It 
is natural that the authoress’s talent should show itself 
allied with that silent companion of compassion, a quiet 
humility of spirit, for commonly we find it is the uneasy 
consciousness of difference in birth, education, and wealth 
that rises as the insistent barrier to intercourse between 
rich and poor, a special social sense that calls for some 
quality of the individual mind to counteract it, such as 
humour or sympathy. Mrs. Bone penetrates through this 
screen of social difference now by a restrained and deli- 
cate compassion, now by a quiet humour, and again by 
the poetic faculty of seeing man’s life in indissoluble rela- 
tion to the earth which nourishes and sustains him—that 
old-fashioned mother earth which lies waiting for us, too, 
beneath the stones of our modern Babylons. It may. be 
that some of our readers will call the ten stories and 
sketches that make up Provincial Tales “slight” or 
“thin,” or demand that “the plots should have been 
tampered with to make them artistic”; but it is, in fact, 
almost as difficult to do adequate justice to the beautiful 
and tender spirit of such a sketch as “Poverty” as it is 
easy to point out flaws in the story’s artistic setting. An 
artistic work lives above all things by the quality of the 
creator’s vision, and, allowing for thinness and for artistic 
imperfections, Provincial Tales remains an achievement 
beautiful in its spiritual truth, in its human feeling, and in 
its power of catching the atmospheric soul and spirit of a 
landscape. Let us quote an example of this quality of 
which we speak : 

“ As I wandered among these huts, from which came the 
sharp, pungent scent of tar, of tackle and salt-fish, all at 
once I came upon a ragged house of the kind to be met with 
in a moorland country, long and low and roofed with slabs 
of stone which had gathered a greenish tinge from mould 
and exposure. Beside it, and joined to one end, was the 
black, unroofed skeleton of an old windmill. How far in- 
land had this mill once stood before the sea, sucking away 
the land, had advanced to its edge, then retreating, left it 
useless to sea or land? It stood quite solitary, holding 
aloof from the crowded, impudent huts below, like a baited 
creature sullenly giving no sign to its tormentors. 

“It seemed a ruin so desolate that the thought of any 
person living there did not occur to me; but following the 
track which lead to the landward side of the mill, I came 
upon a woman standing with a child in her arms. Stunted 
and bent with work rather than with age, for her shoulders 
were bowed, her hands seamed, and her arms long and 
powerful, with one hand she stroked the head of the child 
who lay on her neck without moving, uttering a faint whin- 
ing sound like a sick animal; and, indeed, on coming 
nearer I saw that it was very ill of some wasting disease. I 
saw also that the woman’s face was sunken, her mouth drawn 
in, her eyes dull in the midst of two dark hollows. She was 
the living spirit of Poverty animating that wretched place. 
To explain my appearance I asked some question about the 
mill, which she answered briefly, and then, looking at the 
child, I said: ‘The baby is very ill.’” 

*** Ves, sir,’ she said. 

***Ts she your only one?’ I asked. 


*** No, sir,’ she replied; ‘I’m the mother of eleven. You 
wouldn’t think it to look at me, but I am. All of them 
buried but this one. 

* * — 7 * * 


“ Perplexed and embarrassed, I did not know what to say, 
but the woman, pushing open a door behind her, continued : 
‘ My father’s in the house. Will you come in and see him?’ 
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She went through the doorway, and I followed her into a 
kitchen which was dim and close and dry as an oven, in the 
darkest corner of which a very old and very decrepit man 
was sitting, his head fallen on his breast and his hands 
clasped in front of him. The woman went up to him, and 
grasping his shoulder, shouted, ‘Father, father, here’s a 
gentleman come to see you.’ 

“The old man raised his head, and sighing at every move- 
ment, peered round the room in search of me. As I stepped 
forward that he might see me, he said, shaking his head, 
‘I’m an ould man, sir.’ 

“*T’m afraid you’re not very well,’ I replied, taking his 
hand. 

“*T’m an ould man,’ he repeated; ‘that’s what it is; 
I’m an ould man.’ 

“* He’s eighty-nine, is father,’ said the woman; ‘aren’t 
you, father ?’ she asked, bending down. 

““*Eh ?’ said the old man, looking up sideways. 

“*Vou’re eighty-nine—eighty-nine years of age.’ 

“*VYes,’ he said, ‘eighty-nine; the age of my father 
before me.’ 

“*That’s a long life,’ said I; ‘you remember strange 
things, I daresay.’ 

“*Ves, sir,’ he said, stirring a little and gasping at the 
same time; ‘do you know a place called Home’s Wood ?’ 

“© No,’ said I. 

“** Home’s Wood,’ he repeated, looking at me doubtfully. 
‘No? It was theer I come from—from Home’s Wood. 
There was a journeyman tailor lived theer in them days, 
very like you to look at. You don’t know it.’ 

““* No, I never heard of it,’ I said again, upon which he 
seemed to consider. . . .” 

Does the reader see how the very spirits of Poverty 
and of Old Age live in this simple passage? It would, of 
course, be easy to exaggerate the authoress’s achievement ; 
it is difficult to get the range of her talent, and to guess 
whether it stops naturally at sketching delicately and sug- 
gestively certain spiritual crises, and confines itself to a 
few haunting moods of atmosphere. The first two tales in 
the volume are artistically finer than any that follow. 
There are definite weaknesses. The idealism, for example, 
of “The Two Evenings,” is a little over-accentuated, and 
the speech of the broken-hearted woman in “Heavy Laden” 
to the farmer and his wife is too sustained to be true to life. 
On the other hand, the artistic execution of the best story 
in the book, “ The Right Eye,” is admirable, and there is 
not one word out of place. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


In An Artist's Love Story, edited by Oswald J. Knapp 
(George Allen, 12s. 6d. net), letters written by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Mrs. Siddons, and her two daughters, Sally and 
Maria, referring to the artist’s courtship of the two 
daughters, are published for the first time. Lawrence 
first fell in love with Sally and afterwards transferred his 
affections to Maria, strangely enough without offending 





either Sally or the Siddons family in general. He never 
married either of them, and both the girls died young. 
The letters provide an interesting study of character under 
very painful circumstances. They are accompanied by a 
running commentary, written by the editor. In Religious 
Persecution, a Study in Political Psychology (Duckworth, 
3s. 6d. net), Mr. E. S. P. Haynes has illustrated his- 
torically certain aspects of religious persecution and tolera- 
tion which he thinks have not been sufficiently realised. 
He deals with persecution up to the time of Theodosius, 
in medizval Europe, in the sixteenth century, and in Eng- 
land and the colonies in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. There are also chapters om re- 
ligion and morality and on the religious attitude of the 
modern State. Mr. M. E. Sadler has issued a report on 
Secondary Education in Liverpool (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode), which is the outcome of an inquiry made on 
behalf of the Liverpool Education Committee. Mr. 
Sadler has made a general survey of the educational 
system of Liverpool. He concludes with a number of 
specific recommendations on different branches of his sub- 
ject which must be interesting and profitable to all educa- 
tional authorities. Mr. W. H. Frere contributes the fifth 
volume to the History of the English Church, edited by 
the Dean of Winchester and Dr. W. Hunt (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.). This volume deals with the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James. In his preface the author says that many of 
his assertions and judgments, based upon authorities either 
obscure or not previously used, will seem novel or dis- 
putable. The object of the series is to provide a con- 
tinuous and adequate history based upon a study of 
original authorities. In Bog-trotting for Orchids (Put- 
nams) Miss G. G. Niles describes her experiences while 
searching for orchids in the Hoosac Valley in Massa- 
chusetts, in which over forty species of orchids are to be 
found. The book will be interesting to all who have at- 
tempted the culture of the hardy Cypripedium and other 
North American bog plants in England. Mr. James Rhoades 
has turned the Zittle Flowers of St. Francis (Chapman and 
Hall) into blank verse of a very simple character w Il 
suited to the subject matter. The three introductcry 
sonnets appeared in The Speaker. The Selected Poems of 
Mr. John Davidson (Lane, 3s. 6d. net) contains the 
“ Ballad of a Nun,” the “ Ballads of Hell and Heaven,” the 
“Ballad of Tannhiauser,” and other poems well known to 
readers of modern English verse. Baron Brampton’s 
Reminiscences (Arnold, 30s. net) will be eagerly read no 
doubt by the large public for whom Hawkins is the most 
famous of judicial names. The book contains many 
anecdotes, some new some so old as to be almost new 


again, and an interesting account of the author’s early 
struggles. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


It need hardly be said that the City talked of little else, 
during the greater part of the week, than the North Sea 
“ incident ”—-good-humouredly enough at first, and with its 
growls interspersed with imaginary telegrams of congratu- 
lation from the Kaiser to the Czar, and other exhibitions 
of playful Stock Exchange fancy. Nobody dreamt, for 
some days, that there was any possibility of international 
friction, and markets reflected the general equanimity by 
remaining steady to firm. The Stock Exchange, in fact, 
was decidedly behindhand in its display of bellicosity, and 
confirmed the view that I have often ventured to express, 
that jingoism is very much at a discount nowadays in 
financial circles. The City is only just beginning 
to emerge from the dreary Slough of Despond 
into which the financial consequences of a war with a 
handful of Dutch farmers had kept it miserably flounder- 
ing for some four years and more. Buoyant markets and 
the hum of active business were once more its cheerful lot, 
and many firms that have not known what it was of late 
to earn their office expenses were beginning to wonder 
whether an extra clerk or so might not be advisable. Hav- 
ing toiled through such a desert to the promised land, 
and seeing it already at their feet, members of the House 
could hardly have been expected to welcome the risk of 
being turned back into the wilderness for another dreary 
spell ; hence their patriotic feelings were chequered by an 
eye to business, as a broker, who is not afraid of mixing 
his metaphors, was heard to remark; and there was no 
attempt at anything like Mafficking. 


Although the first effects of the “crisis” were, as I 
have said, taken with equanimity, it and other concomitant 
circumstances tended to check the bullishness . which had 
been until lately so strong a feature of all markets in the 
House. One reminder on the side of caution was the dis- 
covery that the Money market was by no means so well 
supplied with cash as had been generally thought; ever 
since the payment, last week, on the recent issue of 
Exchequer bonds there have been signs that the surplus 
stock of credit was very narrow, but the promptitude with 
which the market had to own up to its own poverty and 
go and borrow from the Bank of England came as a most 
unwelcome surprise. The Stock Exchange Settlement 
which falls just before the end of the month generally 
causes a fairly severe squeeze for money because it coin- 
cides with the preparations by the banks for the composi- 
tion of those beautiful balance-sheets which come out once 
a month and maintain everybody's confidence in the British 
banking system; hence it happens that during the same 
period the banks want cash to show in their monthly state- 
ments and the House wants money for paying differences, 
etc. ; and the result often ends in something like a squeeze 
for money, which drives the market to the Bank of Eng- 
land. On this occasion, however, so many rocks ahead 
had been triumphantly circumnavigated by the Money 
market that it refused to believe that this comparatively 
mild terror would ‘have any real effect. It had paid over 
four millions on the Exchequer bonds without any appa- 
rent effort, and this was a payment which involved the 
transfer of cash clean out of the market into the maw of 
the Treasury ; was it likely, then, that a mere transfer of 
cash from one hand to another, such as is the only result 
of Stock Exchange “ pay-day” transactions, would cause 
any real approach to scarcity? So it was very plausibly 
argued, but in spite of all plausible arguments the market 
found itself borrowing from the Bank of England very early 
in the week, and, almost before it knew what it was doing, 
had borrowed a very large amount. 

It is clear that there is now a good deal less foreign 
money available for the use of Lombard Street. French 
banks and finance houses, which for some years have been 
free buyers of bills in London, are now on the other tack, 
and their heavy sales of bills have been an important con- 
tributing cause of the steady rise that has taken place in 








discount rates during the week. The proceeds of these 
sales are, it is believed, being used to finance Berlin, where 
the market is very short of cash, chiefly owing to the 
effects of the large amounts of material sold to Russia on 
credit. Berlin, in fact, is so far short of cash that the 
banking authorities there are allowing special premiums, 
in the way of advances against bullion in transit, to im- 
porters of gold. Consequently, not only do German 
buyers absorb all the bar gold that comes to London, but 
they also worry the Bank of England by repeatedly with- 
drawing sovereigns, picking them over, and returning 
those which are not quite full weight and so do not pay 
te export. And now the Brussels correspondent of the 
Standard says that a loan of over fifty millions is to be 
made to Russia in January, half of it being provided in 
Berlin and the rest in Paris, Amsterdam, and Brussels. 
Ii this statement is correct, and it is probable enough, 
there is a cheerful prospect of adverse exchanges and 
monetary disturbance just at the time of year when a spell 
of peace and plenty is wont, in normal times, to follow the 
spasms which generally conclude the year. Altogether, 
we have had many reminders this week of the fact that 
a great war, with infinite possibilities of political and finan- 
cial trouble, is in progress, and must not be overlooked by 
the calculations of light-hearted “ bulls.” 


The Water Board was very unfortunate in the day 


that it finally chose on which to make its first public issue 


of stock. On Thursday there was something very like 
panic in markets, and the new stock, which had been quoted 
the day before at 114 premium on the minimum, 92%, lost 
very nearly all that premium, and it was, indeed, feared at 
one time that the stock would not all be taken. Another 
new issue which made its appearance on the same day was 
the Rhodesian Banket Company, which was introduced 
to the market at about 2% and promptly dropped to 134. 
No prospectus invited applications for shares and no-one 
knew anything about the company except the privileged 
gentlemen who were pulling the strings when the gamble 
was begun; and yet I am assured that there was quite a 
little rush for the shares in spite of the general depression 
that prevailed at the time when they appeared. There 
was, of course, no need whatever for the creation of this 
company. The concerns which owned the properties 
through which the much-advertised banket reef is sup- 
posed to run could easily, on the strength of the discovery, 
have raised the necessary capital for the exploration and 
development of the reef, but this method did not suit the 
views of the share-pushing fraternity and so this new 
gambling counter had to be created, and it is curious to 
see how easily these cute people who now run South Africa 
forget the lessons of their own history. It was the flota- 
tion of the Barnato Bank which gave the finishing touch to 
the great Kaffir boom which preceded the raid, and yet 
ever since then, whenever the market has shown any sign 
of life or activity, some similar outburst of share-pushing 
zeal is almost sure to shake public confidence. 
JANUS. 
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